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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture 








2 > * > * * * * the ig d tf 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telis the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


doctrine I ecient 


Although no blame whatsoever can be fairly imputed 
to Lord Lytton or Sir John Strachey for the Budget 
blunder of four millions in the Indian finances, the fact 
nevertheless remains that the blunder has been made. 
It is reported that Sir Edwin Johnson and Mr. Chapman, 
who are officially responsible for a misstatement of a 
nature so very gtave, have received an intimation that 
their retirement would not be viewed with feelings of 
deep chagrin. There was not an officer on the immense 
extent of frontier from the Khyber to Candahar who was 
not perfectly well aware twelve months ago that the 
prices of grain of all kinds, from dhall to atta, of flour, of 
bhoosa, and of provender of every kind for man and beast, 
had more than doubled. The terrible breakdown in the 
transport, which was fully brought before the British 
public in newspapers and pamphlets thirteen months 
ago, the destruction commonly by sheer neglect or 
through insufficient superintendence of the camels, which 
are no more fit for work in the hills than Mr. Gladstone 
is to do coalheaving, the vigorous efforts of Sir Richard 
Temple from the Bombay side to repair the almost in- 
credible inefficiency of the Bengal commissariat, the 
necessity which existed of buying instead of hiring the 
few animals which could be spared from agriculture, the 
dread of the Kahars and the camp attendants against whose 
numbers Sir Charles Napier protested when, according to 
the once witty Punch, he cried feccavi, to serve beyond the 
frontier, and the roads and fortifications which had to be 
made, all unquestionably cost money, and much of it. No- 
body could have been ignorant of the enormous increase in 
the cost except Sir Edwin Johnson and Mr. Chapman. 
Even if they had been ignorant to the extent of half a 
million or so, nobody would have blamed them much ; 
but four millions—the miscalculation is incredible unless 
it were wilful. 


If it were not wilful, no greater evidence of sheer in- 
competence for their duties has ever been presented by 
British officials ; and although it may suit the purpose of 


some self-constituted champions of the new Government | 


to attempt to throw the blame upon the Earl of Lytton 


and Sir John Strachey, we are confident that when the | over its monopoly to a more vigorous corporation. 


question of which Mr. Baxter has given notice is put in 
the House of Commons, Lord Hartington will rise 
superior to any such pettiness, and will declare what is 
obviously the truth, that no blame attaches to either the 
Viceroy or the Financial Member of Council other than 
what is due to complete confidence in colleagues and 
subordinates who, up till now, have not shown themselves 
unworthy of trust. 


The appointment of Russian consuls at Bombay and 
Singapore is to be followed shortly by the creation of 
several other consulates in various parts of the world 
where cruisers are likely to touch during their flying 
visits to distant seas. Many of them will be situated in 
countries affording means of victualling and equipment 
in time of war, since the Russian Government recognises 
that if its cruiser scheme is to be properly carried out, it 
must have agents at all distant ports at which the 
“ Alabamas” of the future may be expected to call. 


The Russian Government is about to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the operations of the Saghalien 
Company, which during the last few years has received in 
subsidies over one million roubles from the State without 
doing anything proportionate to develop the coal-fields 
of Saghalien. The Company was originally set on foot 
for the express purpose of working the coal-beds of 
Saghalien, so as to render the Russian Pacific fleet 
independent of supplies from the United States and 
Japan. In order to guarantee the Association success, 
the Government gave it the entire coal monopoly of the 
island, and further agreed to pay it a heavy subsidy every 
year. Fora time the directors prosecuted the enterprise 
with vigour, but having fulfilled the preliminary conditions 
necessary for securing the subsidy, their exertions began 
to slacken, and since then the operations of its agents in 
Saghalien may be said to have practically ceased. This 
state of affairs is naturally disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment now that there is a likelihood of the Pacific fleet 
being required for service in Chinese waters, and on this 
arcows’ afore, the Company will either have to 
‘resume its operations with its original vigour, or else hand 
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the evening paper chiefly affected in tlie ‘clibs. Even 
the Daily News has borne testimony to the transparent 
honesty of Mr. Greenwood’s journalistic’ career, and 
already it is painfully evident that his mind no longer 
inspires the articles in the Pa// Mail Gazette. Into the 
question which has arisen between Mr. Greenwood and 
the proprietors of the paper that he designed and has 
conducted for fifteen years it is no business of ours to 
enter ; and, after all, it must not be forgotten that a 
newspaper, like most other kinds of property, is created 
not less by the capital invested in it than by the labour 
bestowed upon it: Mr. Greenwood’s”’ great fault has 
been an attempt to preserve too much consistency in a 
necessarily shifting age, and he has, perhaps; not allowed 
sufficiently for the laxity of principle in modern politics 
which «affects statesmen of all parties: .Some-of the 
prominent politicians of both sides have’ been to him 
“like a mouthful of dry sand.” Nor can this be much 
wondered at when it is considered how the apparent 
expediency of the moment governs the actions of so 
many public men, and how variously expediency must 
be regarded by men at different standpoints. We enter- 
tain a confident expectation that before many weeks Mr. 
Greenwood’s pen and his administrative ability will be 
found once more engaged in maintaining the principles 
of fixity in national aims and progress in accordance 
with the national character. | 


- The question how fara bank director may go in the 
way of falsifying accounts is one which has lately been 
elucidated by several most notable cases, and-by none 
more vividly than the trial of the West of England bank 
directors which ended on Wednesday last in an acquittal. 
The precise point at issue in this case may be very con- 
cisely put. Is a director entitled to put upon a security 
which the bank holds a sort of fancy value estimated by 
his own and his colleagues’ sanguine views of what it 
will one day be worth? If he may not, but is bound 
each year as he makes up his accounts to state the 
actual market value of each security, however depreci- 
ated for the time, then undoubtedly Mr. Murch. and his 
co-defendants were guilty of falsifying the accounts. But 
if a director who really believes in the prospective value 
of certain properties or book debts, and testifies to that 
belief by investing his own money in the bank, may 
fairly ask his shareholders to participate in that opinion, 
then the defendants, although in a strictly literal sense 
they did falsify the accounts, may be held to have done 
so without any criminal intent to deceive. This latter is 
the view which the Lord Chief Justice and the jury have 
just taken ; and, on the whole, it is a view which com- 
mends itself to mercantile men and lawyers as equitable 
and proper. 

Although Russians deny that the recently introduced 
system of military conscription in Finland has anything 
to do with the’ large emigration which is now taking 
place from the shores of the Grand Duchy, they are, 
nevertheless, considerably alarmed at the exodus, and 
are taking steps, by the arrest of one or two agents, to 
put a stop to it. It is further said that in the event of 
the movement continuing to increase, the Government 
will endeavour to mitigate its detriment to Russia by 
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cannot believe that:these inducements will be ‘of. 
avail) as the province of the Amoor possesses 4 very bad 
reputation in Rtissia, owing to’ the number of colonists 
that perished somé years ago during an’ attempt of 
authorities to establish settlements along the course of _ 
the river. Besides the difficulty of finding a market for 
produce grown in the valley of the Amoor, the Russian 
settlers in that region are subject to the orders of colonial 
officers, whose sway is as tyrannical as it is stupid and 
detrimental to the well-being of the colonists. The 
Finns also know, as well as the authorities at St. Peters. 
burg, that the Amoor province lies open to any attack of 
the Chinese, and that it would require a considerable 
effort on the part of the Home Government to accord 
them defence in the event of a Celestial invasion. «.. 
4% leached ; rethentl vit 
It is understood at St. Petersburg that’ thé “Russian 
Government is negotiating with the Mikado for the 
erection Of a small naval station at Yokohama for the 
use of Russian men-of-war cruising in the Chinese seas, 
The reason assigned for the scheme is the desire to have 
a handy naval establishment near the Japanese graving 
dock at Yokohama; but as a ‘similar innocent desire — 
led tothe annexation of Saghalien, the Mikado will do 
well to profit by the lessons of the past, and avoid 


entangling engagements with Russia. Tt a 


Hi io tebnwid 
Dr. Virchow, the eminent physiologist and leader of 
the Progressist party in the Prussian House of ‘Deputies, — 
who for years past had refused accepting a mandate:for 
the German Parliament, has recently entered the Reich: 
stag as one of the deputies for Berlin. We learti that he 
has prepared two motions—one in favour of the payment 
of members, which is the rule for every legislative>as: 
sembly in Germany and on the Continent in generals 
and another which would make the attendancé: of the 
Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag an obligatory one! 
The prorogation of Parliament being, however, so near 
at hand, it is thought those motions cannot be laid before 
the House in the present session. It may be'mentioned 
on this occasion that non-payment of members in the 
Reichstag is a special measure of Prince Bismarck, on 
which he has insisted from the beginning. The House 
itself has repeatedly declared for payment, owing: to the 
small number of wealthy men in the country who could 
leisurely devote themselves to politics without some 
indemnification for their loss of time. In the Federal 
Council, the resolution of Parliament has, however, always 
been rejected. Of late, a difficulty has not seldom arisen 
of “making a House” in the beginning of a session. This, 
no doubt, is the’ reason that the Conservative ‘organs 
begin to support the movement for payment of members. 





The Zimes continues to print in its telegrams from 
Vienna the name of the former Prime Minister of Huo- 
gary, and now Minister of Finance of Austria-Hungary, 
as Slavy, which would be properly pronounced in Hun- 
garian, Shlavy. The Berlin correspondent of the same 
paper recently affirmed that M.de Radowitz, the new 
German envoy at Paris, was of Servian origin, as. shown 
by the terminal of his name. -Now there are in Prussia 
scores, if not hundreds, of names ending in aw#é/s, amongst 
which are such celedrated names as Seydewitz, Clarne- 
witz, &c., while the Servian terminal is véch, pronounced 
as in English, and not wétz, which is Vendo-Borussian. 
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Anew Teutonic migration, on a colossal scale, has 
set in. towards the United States. Letters thence say 
that the influx is only to be compared to the one which 
‘occurred some thirty years ago. But whilst then the 
Irish formed the greater number of immigrants, it is now 
the Germans who arrive in their thousands, in ship after 
ship. The American Republic has already—a fact little 
known abroad—-dbout 7,000,000 men of German descent 
among an aggregate population of 38,500,000, according 
to the census of 1870. Those 7,000,000 are made up 
partly of descendants of the older settlers, not a few of 
whom came in as early as the seventeenth century ; 
partly of those of the many immigrants in 1830, 1850, 
and the following years. Even the descendants of the 
older settlers in Pennsylvania still keep up their lan- 
guage, though it has an admixture of English words with 
German terminations. The larger number of the Ger- 
mans in the Union are fairly bilingual. In some cases 
the offspring of German parents become entirely Angli- 
cised or Americanised. The Home Secretary of the 
Republic is a German, Mr. Karl Schurz, an exile of 
1849. Several hundred papers—dailies, weeklies, and 
magazines—minister to the language want of this vast 
Teutonic population of the Union. It is noted in the 
last letters that the fresh immigration scarcely shows any 
Socialist element, though the mass of the yeomen and 
artisans who come over generally complain of hard times 
and of vexatious Government measures in the country 
they have left. eT 


The Kaffir Cosmogony says that’ three nations were 
created, the Whites, the Amacosa, and the Amalouw. 
They assembled before Teco, the Creator, to receive his 
bounty. A honey-bird drew off the’ Hottentots ‘in full 
cry. Teco in wrath condemned them to exist on wild 
roots and honey-beer and possess no stock whatever. 
The Kaffirs eagerly claimed this one and that one from 
out the herds of cattle. Teco, indignant at their greedi- 
ness, said they should have no better gifts. ‘The Whites 
patiently waited till they received land, cattle, and all 
other property. Such is the story narrated by the 
Folk Lore Journal of Cape Town. Is the writer in the 
March number perchance laughing at us, and relating 
an allegory of the then uncreated administration and 
distribution of offices? Mr. Parnell is the honey-bird, 
and the Home Rulers have followed his delusive song 
to enjoy wild roots. The impatient Radicals have come 
off discontented with minor offices, while the whites of 
the new majority receive from their Teco those more 
substantial bounties which are the due of their well- 
ordered subordination. 


_Dis-moi qui tu hantes, et je te dirai qui tues, When 
Sir George Campbell came over from India -he was 
deemed one of the most prominent of minor statesmen, 
and one of the most independent of political thinkers in 
England. But the atmosphere of the Reform Club has 
had a most stunning effect upon his mental capacities, 
and he has now become another of those celebrated 
tyros and platitudinarians, Mr. Grant Duff, the Duke of 
Argyll, ¢ tutti guanti, In the last number of the 
Fortnightly Review, Sir George Campbell publishes a 
study on “Home Rule in Different Countries,” and one 
of those countries is Austria-Hungary. We do not wish 
to ventilate here the principle of “ Home Rule,” whatever 

t may mean, but simply to notice one very singular 
temark contained in the above essay. After speaking of 
that impossible dual system” established in the 
Austria-Hungarian monarchy, Sir George Campbell goes 


on to say: “Ifinstead of enabling them (the Magyars) 
to rule over every one else, a Slovack-cum-Ruthinian 
province had been established in the north of Hungary, 
a Rouman (Wallach) province in Transylvania, a Servian 
province in the south, and perhaps a smaller Servian 
province; while the Magyars were restored to their 
proper limits in a province of four and a_ half 
to five millions of people,” &c..;Thus the writer 
blames the powers that be in Austria for not having 
done a thing which, in point of fact, had. been. done 
almost completely, and had failed signally. Itis not our 
duty here to defend Austrian dualism or Magyar en- 
croachments, where there be such, but certainly Sir 
George Campbell might know that, if not his “ Slovack- 
cum-Ruthinian ” province at all events his other heart’s 
desires had been already realised. The result of that 
policy which he now advocates was simply the defeat 
of Austria in 1859 and 1866, for Hungary did not then 
support the monarchy. It must be also in some publica- 
tion of .the then ‘Austrian Government that Sir George 
Campbell has learned to put down the Magyars at “four 
anda half to five millions of people,” and it -is from 
their statesmanship that he must have learned likewise to 
make such very short business of historical rights and 
historical territories. | ! iti 


- But if Ireland, whose record in history can certainly 
not compare to that of Hungary, has yet been able, not- 
withstanding the legally established Union, to give so 
much trouble to the English Government, the spirit 
of Hungarian independerice was certainly a great 
deal more difficult to ‘subdue: And if all Hunga- 
rians are not Magyars, so° also all Irish are not 
Celts. Altogether thesé constant attacks by English 
Liberals on Hungary and on Austria have done ‘the 
Hapsburg monarchy 4 world of good. As in the quarrels 
between husband and wife, any third person’s attack 
upon either will generally lead to their reconciliation, 
while the interfering person will be pounced upon by 
both, so also Mr. Gladstone’s invectives against Austrian 
policy and the Austrian Government have vastly con: 
tributed to divert the ire which large sections both of 
Avstrian Germans and Hungarians have sometimes felt 
against their Governments towards Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers. We can also aver that no one in Austria, 
before Lord Derby’s remarks, had ever thought of the 
conquest or annexation of Constantinople. But, since 
his suggestion, perhaps Austria: may begin to think, like 
the calumniated woman, that if she be already under 
suspicion, she should also have the advantage-of her bad 


repute. 


‘The acceptance by Mr. Goschen of the post of her 
Majesty’s representative at Constantinople will delight all 
old Rugbzeans, the more that the school will justly be 
proud to know that the British Consulate, and the 
British Embassy, are both presided over by two pre- 
postors of the last year of Dr. Tait’s head-mastership. 


The entente cordiale between China and Japan has not, 
according to the Zokio Times, been menaced by the Riu 
Kiuan question. At the time when home journals were 
prophesying the speedy outbreak of strife, negotiations 
of a peaceful. character were in progress between 
the Governments of Tokio and Pekin. Arrangements 
tending to final settlement on the basis suggested by 
General Grant have been proceeding since the early part 
of the year. 
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That the assassin of Colonel Kommeraoff “is not, 
and never was, insane” has now been asserted by the 
commission of doctors appointed by the Sultan, who 
must be driven into a corner in the desire to protect 
his Albanian favourite. It would be going too far to 
suppose, however, that his Majesty and his wretched 
advisers are at their wits’ end in the attempt to protect 
the murderer, who may not be hung or shot after 
all, even though M. Onou, on behalf of the Russian 
Government, should threaten all sorts of ultimate con- 


sequences. 


It is high time the controversy on the Burials question 
was concluded, and it is to be hoped the report is true 
vhich attributes to the Government the intention of 
settling the question by an early measure. Churchmen 
will find that even if they have to submit to some sacrifice 
of technical rights, it will be cheaply purchased by some 
cessation of the envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness which at present surround the subject. The 
measure which was recently proposed in the supposed 
interests of the Church would not have satisfied even the 
mildest of Nonconformist bodies ; and after all, Angli- 
cans in England can see no great harm in taking up the 
position long held by Anglicans in Ireland. 


Prince Hohenlohe, who has now occupied his place 
at the German Foreign Office about a fortnight, is making 
diversions from the policy laid down by the late Herr Von 
Biilow, especially as regards Russia. Biilow always sup- 
ported the monarch against Bismarck in his dealings 
with Russia. Nothing could then: be too servile on the 
part of Prussia if only Russia could be conciliated. On 
the frontier rivers reciprocity was all on one side, and 
that the side of Russia. Prussia took insults quietly and 
kissed the rod. Now there is “an improved tone” in 
the German Foreign Office. Hohenlohe, as a Bavarian, 
has not inherited the docility of the Prussian view of 
Russia, and hence it comes about that some very stringent 
measures are to be adopted as regards the privileges 
which the Russian steamers have hitherto enjoyed, quite 
gratuitously, on German waters. How Prince Gortscha- 
koff will view them is now the interesting question at 
Berlin. 


We believe that before Lord Salisbury left the Foreign 
Office, he drew up something in the nature of a pro 
memori@ recapitulating briefly the points of his action, 
and stating more fully the position which had been 
reached. Although such a document would be con- 
sidered confidential in the sense that it would not 
be published in a Blue Book, a copy of it pos- 
sibly was communicated to her Majesty in the 
course adopted by previous Ministers, and a copy is 
pretty sure to have been preserved in the Foreign Office. 
Lord Granville appears to have seen such a paper, and 
to be basing his policy upon it. We are told that the 
Foreign Secretary will shortly issue a Circular defining 
his aims, and the limits within which he proposes to work. 
If, as we believe it will be found, he shrinks from 
advocating the extreme measures proposed during the 
Ceneral Election by Mr. Gladstone, and adopts in full, 
as faits accomplis, the acts of the late Ministry, he will 
find Austria-Hungary willing to keep him in every way 
that is consistent with the true welfare of the Eastern 
peoples, and he will go far to carry, without’ coercion, 
many of those reforms in Turkey on which we make 
bold to say Lord Salisbury would have insisted by this 
time, 
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THE FATE OF TURKEY. 


Mischief is certainly meant by the presentation of the 
collective Note which Sir Henry Layard, on behalf of al] 
the Powers, laid before the Porte on Tuesday, de i 
that Turkey should reoccupy the positions of which the 
Albanians recently took possession on the Montenegrin 
frontier. If, as is very probable, the Ministers of the 
Sultan reply to this Note that they have not the power to 
accomplish what is required of them, the 
Ministry will at once either take the line that the Porte 
is impotent, and the Powers must step in with an army — 
of occupation, or will make it an excuse for declaring 


that our treaty relations with Turkey have been sus. — 


pended. It will probably trouble the present English 
Cabinet very little if this policy should be found to play 


into the hands of Russia, but the other Powers of — 


Europe can hardly be so unconcerned, and Austria in 
particular must be well aware that a great deal of the 
difficulty which is being experienced in Albania is the 
product of a secret understanding between Russia and 
Italy. The statesmen of Vienna ought to have abundant 
evidence that the Ministers of the Czar and the present 
Italian Administration are 4és, and that the object of the 
one is the furtherance of the principles of the Irridentists 
in Dalmatia, while that of the other is to drive a wedge 
between Austria and the Aigean Sea. The “hands-off” 
policy of Mr. Gladstone will suit both Italy and Russia 
very completely, as Austrian “ hands off” must soon come 
to mean Bulgarian, and that is Russian, “hands on,” and 
another. struggle between Italy and Austria, in which 
Germany could hardly fail to take an active part. 

And however we may wish to hide the fact from 
ourselves, it must be admitted that something more than 
the germ of any complications in Europe exists in 
Turkey, and especially in Constantinople. If, as is com- 
monly understood, the new English Cabinet is pledged 
to some fresh departure in Eastern policy, it is well that 
we should know thoroughly how matters stand in Stam- 
boul. The whole executive power in Turkey has been 
assumed bythe nervous and suspicious but shrewd 
despot who dwells in his voluntary prison at Yildiz 
Kiosk. No Padishah who has ever reigned in Turkey 
has been so absolute as Abdul Hamid. Former sultans 
were held in check by their great feudatories, the Deri 
Beys, and by terror of the Janissaries, or by the supreme 
influence of a notable ambassador like Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe or General Ignatieff. Sultan Abdul Hamid is 
exposed to none of these checks; he is free from all 
restraint, even the feeble control exercised on his father 
by such men as Ali and Fuad Pashas, and by any slight 
compunction he might have in thwarting the injunctions 
of the Sheik-ul-Islam. The power of the monarch grew 
in the hands of Abdul Medjid and Abdul Asiz, but 
neither his father nor his uncle possessed the com- 
plete absolute power which this timorous despot has 
contrived to acquire. His Ministers are, one and all, his 
abject slaves, and are incessantly plotting against one 
another, with the hope of ingratiating themselves with 
their master. Not one of the circle around the Sultan 
possesses a particle of patriotism, unless it be old Safvet, 
who is very rarely consulted. Amidst the ruin of their 
country, this hungry band contrive to enrich themselves, 
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and no wonder, when we reflect that a large portion of 
the revenue of the country, diminished though it is, flows 
into the Palace, there to be scrambled for by these 
miserable Ministers. ‘The Sultan’s Civil List is a million 
and a half of Turkish liras, or nearly four times as much 
as that of the Queen of England ; while the debts con- 
tracted by the Palace each year amount to probably an 
equal sum. We may well wonder what can be done for 
such a sovereign and such a Government, with famine in 
the fairest provinces of the empire, distress and discon- 
tent in the capital, and an army unpaid and starving. If 
the Sultan and his Ministers continue in their course of 
folly and rapacity, there can be but one end. In what 
shape relief will come to a long-suffering people—for 
Mahommedans endure as much, if not more, at the hands 
of the Palace pashas as the Christian races—will doubtless 
depend much on the policy of the new English Cabinet, 
and the directions given to Mr. Goschen, who will find 
that Sir Henry Layard has made his position very diffi- 
cult. Our natural ally in the East, next to Austria- 
Hungary, should be France, and yet the bulk of the 
British public are scarcely aware that her Majesty’s 
ambassador and M. Fournier are on _ exceedingly 
bad terms, and, for reasons which the representa- 
tive of the French Republic has not hesitated to avow, 
no joint action at the Porte between the representatives 
of France and Great Britain has been possible for a 
year and a half; so that the two most civilised nations 
in Europe simply watch each other, instead of uniting in 
friendly accord, which might materially help to put an 
end to that chronic state of injustice and misery out of 
which springs what is called the Eastern Question. 

If we ask, “ What is to be done?” the answer is 
certainly not easy, for it would be difficult for us to use 
force ; and to incite or permit Russia to repeat the 
execrable barbarities of the war of 1877 and 1878 would 
not only be a folly, but a crime. Austria is in a position 
to exercise pressure in a very effective way, but the 
“hands-off” policy would encourage Russia to resist 
Austrian ascendency, even at the cost of war. It will 
therefore be no easy task for the Cabinet to decide, and 
at once, what pressure must be exercised to induce the 
Porte to put its house in order, and how the pressure is 
to be applied. The jealousies of the various nations, 
their expectation of sharing in the spoil when the dis- 
ruption of Turkey occurs, and the hopeless corruption 
and incapacity of the Sublime Porte, may well reduce 
Statesmen to despair of finding a remedy. But 
one chance remains. England does not covet Con- 
stantinople, and the Turks know it. We ought to 
have supreme influence there, and it is gratifying to 
learn that her Majesty will be represented at the 
Porte by an ambassador who will gain the respect 
of his colleagues and maintain the dignity of the nation. 
The Constantinople correspondent of the Daily News 
now repeats a suggestion which was originally made two 
years ago by a special correspondent of different political 
proclivities. We have thought overmuch of the Ottoman 
Court and very little of the Ottoman people. The too brief 
experiment of summoning a Parliament to decide upon 
the destinies of the nation was eminently encouraging 
while it lasted, and many of the members manifested 
high capacity, not merely in speech, but in ideas on 
public affairs. There is nothing the nest of pashas at 
Yildiz Kiosk and the Porte more completely dread than 
the reassembling of the Chamber, which is fully recog- 
nised by the Constitution, promulgated through the 
influence of Midhat Pasha, and never yet abrogated. 
{n proportion as the Chamber is detested by the Palace 


pashas, so should the new ambassador urge its assembly 
upon the Sultan. Europe would receive immense assist- 
ance in pushing on necessary reforms from the represen- 
tatives of the Turkish people, and we shall be well 
content to find Lord Granville adopting this line of 
policy, and also endeavouring to repair the alienation 
between Austria and England which has been un- 
doubtedly caused by the indiscreet language of the Prime 
Minister. France, England, and Austria ought to have 
no rivalry in the east of Europe, and they can very soon, if 
they only work together in Constantinople, produce an 
effect upon the most stubborn of Sultans if they will 
recommend him to trust to his people instead of to his 
pashas. But we venture to warn Lord Granville against 
any attempt at heroic remedies for Turkish ills, such as 
may be indicated by the Note which England and 
Italy have induced the Powers collectively to present to 
the Porte. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

There must surely be something wrong in the home 
policy of a statesman who for a long. time past has 
suffered from nervous irritability and painful “ frictions,” 
when even a Reichstag whose reactionist parties had been 
summoned into powerful existence at his call begins to 
kick over the traces. By common consent it is acknow- 
ledged that Prince Bismarck was eminently right in 
forming an alliance with the very Power which in 1866 he 
declared must be disposed of by a “stab in the heart.” 
A grave danger had to be met, which in no small measure 
is traceable to the ejection of Austria from the German 
Bund. So the victor of Sadowa, recognising the full 
seriousness of the situation, hastened to obliterate, as 
it were, the remembrance of his former deed. All 
parties have willingly borne testimony to the correctness of 
this important step, and supported its author against the 
pro-Russian leanings of a certain Court circle at Berlin. 
But when it comes to judging his treatment of internal 
questions, approval is suddenly changed into a feeling of 
aversion. Men who had until now gone with him through 
thick and thin, nay, who had, most erroneously no doubt, 
been often accused of being sold to him, all at once 
declare that “both for the sake of his health which 
scarcely allows him to go into the Reichstag, or makes 
him stay altogether away from the capital, and for the 
true benefit of the German nation, he ought henceforth 
to restrict his activity to foreign affairs.” 

In rapid succession, Parliament has shown its dis- 
satisfaction with Bismarck’s ideas by throwing out his 
Samoan Islands project; by a resolution practically 
condemning beforehand his favourite Tobacco Monopoly 
scheme ; and last, but not least, by an indignant discus- 
sion of his high-handed attempt at destroying the free 
port privileges of Hamburg. These are undoubted blows 
to his prestige; all the more so because the present 
Reichstag is, as regards its majority, the child of his own 
fancy. The truth is, men are weary of a policy which in- 
troduces the whimsicality of self-willed nervousness into 
the regions of national administration. Like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky came the motion of the Prussian 
Premier, who is identical with the German Chancellor, 
that the Federal Council should declare for the an- 
nexation, to the Customs Union of the German Empire, 
both of the town of Altona, which is practically a 
suburb of Hamburg, and of St. Pauli, which is, in 
reality, a part of the great Hanseatic city. Strictly 
speaking, the proposal is a violation of the Imperial 
Constitution. Art. 34 plainly says: “ The Hanse Towns 
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of Hamburg and Bremen, together with their own dis- ‘even fought against Prussia—a contribution oy, after. 


tricts and with the surrounding territory which corre- 
sponds to the object in view, remain as free ports out- 
side the boundary of the Customs Union, until they 
themselves ask to be included in it” 

Now, so far from asking for it, Hamburg has protested 
against the intended measure by the voice of its burgo- 
master. The same has been done by a meeting of its 
leading traders, who go under the time-honoured archaic 
name of “The Honourable Merchant.” From a legal 
point of view, the mere motion of the Prussian Premier 
is inadmissible. It is ruled to be out of court. by the 
text of the Fundamental Law of the Empire., Hence a 
Progressist member of the Reichstag, Mr. Eugen Richter, 
could exclaim, amidst the applause of the Liberal party :— 
“The Crown rights of your various Princes are not by 
the smallest title more sacred or more venerable than the 
rights of our free cities. Among the people at large the 
belief in thé authority of the law is already deeply 
shaken. Let the Federal Council beware of nourishing 
this growing feeling. Let the Law and the Constitution 
be protected as they ought to be, so that it. should 
not be said that in Germany ‘Might goes before 
Right!’ ” 

We do not wish to discuss here the complicated 
question of centralisation on the one hand, and of local 
privileges on the other. Were the unity of the German 
nation once established on the same footing as in 
England, France, or Italy, many separate institutions 
which still exist under the gis of the Federal principle 
would have to be done away with. But our Teutonic 
kinsmen, whose earlier national union was broken up 
by the historical misfortune of the Thirty Years’ War, 
have not arrived yet at such thorough homogeneity. 
And among the remnants of their previous state of 
things the Free Cities are certainly not the worst. These 
cities can boast of a glorious past. The Hanse League, 
in the Middle Ages, was the great trading and naval 
power of the North. At one time, together with the 
League of Cities in western and southern Germany, it 
might have changed the whole current of the nation’s 
history. Perhaps those are not wide of the mark who 
at present say that it is the Republican character of the 
government of those towns which makes the Imperial 
Chancellor all the more eager for breaking down their 
last. privileges. This hint has indeed been conveyed 
by Herr Windthorst. Now, though we do not, as a 
rule, regard his words as gospel, we think that the 
leader of the Ultramontane party approached, in this 
instance, almost to a state of infallibility. 

We have no intention, either, of discussing the com- 
plicated question of German commercial policy. But 
we would point out that even in so centralized a country 
as France, the system of so-called ‘ commercial zones,” 
that is, of a varying scale of tariff duties for different 
parts of the country, has been upheld down to our own 
days. A similar system may therefore be applicable in 
Germany. And though we need not admire a centri- 
fugal federalism, we at all events can understand that the 
Hamburgers should wish to maintain on their territory a 
free-trade system, which leading Liberals in the Reichs- 
tag declare to be in the interest of the nation itself 
Prince Bismarck, however, is bent upon applying the 
fiscal screw to the free Hanse Town, and to sap its 
popular self-government by emptying its bag. We are 
here reminded of similar procedures of noble knights 
in the darker ages. We involuntarily think, also, 
of the war-contribution of 25,000,000 gulden laid in 
1866 upon the free town of Frankfort, which had not 


wards graciously “reduced” to 6,000,000. 

It is with great strategical skill that Prince Bismarck 
endeavours to give Hamburg a “stab in the heart” by © 
putting his custom-house garrisons into Altona and St, 
Pauli. If this measure were passed, the free town could 
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not hold out any longer. The question now is whether the 


Federal Council will assent to the Chancellor’s motion, 
Composed though this Upper House be of nothing but 
princely delegates, it has recently thrown out one of. his 
new taxation proposals ; whereupon, in a fit of irrita-. 
bility, he gave in his resignation. As usual, the matter was. 
composed by the Emperor's soothing reply : “ Never 1” 
Vet, in the letter which the Emperor afterwards wrote, 
there was an unusual tone of dryness, which showed that 
even he feels somewhat tired of these incessant outbreaks 
of nervousness. At the same time it is but right to add 
that there exists some slight tension between the Chan- 
cellor and the Sovereign on account of the Russian 
Question, in which William I. undoubtedly represents the 
less correct view. 

In the midst of the frictions in the Reichstag, the 
Socialist election at Hamburg has startled the world. 
Hamburg is the greatest commercial town of the 
Continent. The fact of its returning a Socialist, in spite 
of the gagging measures adopted at Prince Bismarck’s 
suggestion against that party, was therefore well calculated 
to create a profound surprise. To put affairs in their 
proper light, it ought to be mentioned, however, that it 
is not Hamburg at large, but a district of the town where 
the working class dwells in greatest numbers, which has 
returned Mr. Hartmann. Nor has his election been 
carried, as we see from the full figures before us, by any 
remarkable increase of Socialist votes, but rather by the 
non-participation of a great many of those electors who 
on a former occasion had returned, in the same district, a 
National Liberal. _ In fact, a number of Liberals simply 
stood this time aside to give Prince Bismarck a warning. 
From what we have detailed above, their feelings as Ham-. 
burg townsmen can well be conceived. Mr. Fritzsche, a 
Socialist deputy in the Reichstag, himself acknowledged 
that without the Chancellors threatening commercial 
measure the victory of the Socialist party would scarcely. 
have been gained, or snatched. All this shows that it is 
high time for Germany to obtain a more stable and more 
truly progressive home policy, lest that weariness should 
grow which already drives many thousands of stalwart 
men beyond the ocean, there to seek a freer home. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE OATH. 

It has never been doubted by well-informed persons 
that Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the member for Northamp- - 
ton, is a very clever man ; and never did he show his 
astuteness to more advantage than in the manner in 
which, on Monday last, he demanded of the new House 
to be permitted to affirm instead of swear allegiance 
to the Constitution. With a modesty which would have 
been becoming in a maiden of seventeen summers he 
intimated his wish to the Speaker and to the House. 
So subdued were his tones that he was urged by Opposi- 
tion voices to “speak up.” Anything more delicious 
its way than this ‘‘ speak up ” it is impossible to conceive. 
If Mr. Bradlaugh’s biographer should fail to note that, 
for once in his life, Mr. Bradlaugh had to be requested 
to “ speak up,” the omission will be most reprehensible. 
It was his cue to speak down, and he spoke down 
accordingly. The late Dr. Kenealy would have “ shaken 
the dewdrops from his mane” on such an occasion, and 
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been heard of no more ; but the Secularist leader knew 
his. business better than that. He wanted a Select 
Committee all to himself, and he got it ; and in the pro- 
cess he almost contrived to add to the scanty stock of 
virtues with which he is generally credited a reputa- 
tion for modesty of demeanour, if not Christian 
grace. The duty imposed on the Committee is humble 
enough, and one that Mr. Bradlaugh, it may be fairly 
assumed, has already thoroughly performed on his own 
behalf. The Select Committee is merely empowered to 
inquire into the actual state of the law in regard to the 
tight of affirmation, and to report. The report will pro- 
bably be the subject-matter of a lengthy debate in the 
House, to be followed by a resolution and the triumphant 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh into the Lower House. The 
National Reformer will record the mighty deeds of its 
editor, and all the world will be made aware how great 
a personage he is. The fact of the matter is, Mr. Brad- 
laugh has out-generalled the House. The one thing he 
had to dread was obscurity, and Parliament has thrust, 
as it were, notoriety on him. It would have been a 
serious misfortune for him if he had been permitted to 
avail himself without fuss of the privilege of affirming 
extended to Quakers, Separatists, and other sectarians. 
The Secularists desired that atheism might receive a 
great public fillip, and Parliament has been simple 
enough to take extraordinary pains to gratify them. What- 
ever be the upshot of the Select Committee’s labours, it 
can hardly be that Mr. Bradlaugh will not score a 
victory. He is bound to figure as a hero or a martyr, 
and either character will suit him well enough. If his 
affirmation is refused, he is a sufferer for conscience’ 
sake ; if it is accepted, he will enter the House with the 
air of a conqueror who has come in on his own terms. 
And the chances are that he will so come in; for the 
facts, and probably the law also, will be found to be in 
his favour. He has been sent to Parliament by the 
electors of Northampton in due exercise of rights which 
they enjoy under the Constitution. They, and not Mr. 
Bradlaugh, are really to blame. It cannot be pretended 
that his opinions were unknown to them. He has contested 
the borough four times, and always in the character of an 
avowed atheist. If the House were to declare him dis- 
qualified by reason of irreligion, there is every reason to 
believe he would be returned again and again until a special 
Act for the admission of atheists was passed. Such 
a calamity would be a shock to the entire religious com- 
munity, and would constitute, if we may so speak, a 
moral triumph for atheism. The question which Mr. 
Bradlaugh has raised so felicitously for himself and his 
friends, and so inopportunely for others, presents aspects 
of a grave nature, to which we cannot do more than 
barely allude. It is certain that Mr. Bradlaugh 
is not the only atheist returned to the present 
Parliament, though he is the only atheist in it with the 
courage of his opinions. ‘The member for Northampton 
objects to the words “‘So help me God,” because they 
would have no binding influence on his conscience. As 
well might he say, “So help me Abracadabra.” We 
may not, and do not admire his attitude; but what of 
those conforming atheists who, holding similar views, 
sneak into the House as if they were devout believers ? 
Is there any epithet of contempt too strong to be applied 
to them? And herein lies the great difficulty of imposing 
oaths on unwilling persons. The dishonest are included 
by them, while the honest are excluded ; and if we are 
to be compelled to choose between a straightforward un- 
believer and a hypocrite, there is no difficulty in the 
Selection. Mr. Bradlaugh has intimated his willingness 


solemnly to declare in the formula of the Quaker his 
allegiance to the Constitution, and that ought to be 
enough. “ The State in choosing men to serve it,” said 
Oliver Cromwell, “takes no notice of their opinions; if 
they are willing faithfully to serve it, that sufficeth”—and 
he was right. England is not a theocracy ; if it were, 
Mr. Bradlaugh could of course have no place in it. 
Theocracies punish sins ; secular powers concern them- 
selves only with crimes, and in the eye of English law 
atheism is not now a crime, whatever it may once have 
been. Indeed, as we said before, the probability is that 
the existing law will be found to be in favour of Mr. 
Bradlaugh being permitted to take his seat without let or 
hindrance. The Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1868, clearly 
indicates those’ sectarians who are to be permitted to 
substitute the words, “solemnly, sincerely, and truly de- 
clare and affirm,” for the word “ swear,” and to omit the 
formula, “So help me God,” and classifies with them 
“every person for the time being by law permitted to 
make a solemn affirmation or declaration instead of 
taking an oath.” So far as we can see, everything will 
depend on the construction put on the words “ for the 
time being.” Since the passing of the Evidence Amend- 
ment Acts, 1869 and 1870, Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
co-sectaries have been permitted to affirm, but they 
were not so privileged when the last Parliamentary 
Oaths Act came into force. The question at issue 
is settled at once in Mr. Bradlaugh’s favour if pro- 
spective efficacy is given to the words “for the time 
being.” Such Liberal interpretations are every day 
given in courts of law, and there can be no reason why 
the Legislature should be pedantically strict in such a 
matter. No doubt, the persons permitted to “ affirm” 
by the Parliamentary Oaths Act had the concession made 
to them because they were too piots to “ swear,” and not 
because, like the member for» Northampton, they were 
too impious. On the other hand, it is certain that Mr. 
Bradlaugh for the last ten years has been permitted, over 
and over again, to affirm in courts of justice, and that, 
should he be prohibited from so doing in the High 
Court of Parliament, a serious difference in practice will 
have arisen between those who make and those who 
administer the laws—a difference which can only re- 
dound to the further glorification of Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh and infidelity. 


SCOTLAND’S POOR REWARD. 

“The primacy of Wales,” as Mr. Gladstone calls it, 
at the General Election, has been rewarded by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Osborne Morgan as Judge Advocate 
General, and all Welshmen feel highly honoured, except, 
perhaps, Mr. Watkin Williams and the men who bore 
the burden and heat of the day in Carnarvonshire. But 
what of “mine own Scotland,” so “ full of dangerous 
men?” Let that Scotch journal, at the fountain of 
whose wisdom all Ministerialists north of the Tweed 
drink, and which after the part it played before the 
struggle at the polls has a perfect right to be jubilant, 
supply us with an answer: “ Now the’ member for Mid- 
lothian is Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the member for Clackmannan and Kinross is Irish Com- 
missioner of Works ; the member for the Elgin Burghs 
is Under Secretary for the Colonies ; and the member for 
the Stirling Burghs is Financial Secretary to the War De- 
partment ; while the Duke of Argyll is in the Cabinet. Such 
a share in the Government is something of which Scotland 
may well be proud.” Friend Philabeg has here inad- 
vertently—or why?—omitted the appointment of Dr. 
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Lyon Playfair to be Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. We might refer to the absolute 
exclusion of Mr. Baxter, were it not that it is develop- 
ing into a rich political “scandal,” of which perhaps 
more anon. But, throwing Dr. Playfair into the “share 
of the Government” of which “Scotland may well be 
proud,” was there ever such an attempt to make an invi- 
tation to dinner out of an admission, after the ladies have 
left the table, to participation in the dessert and the 
remaining glass of claret? To claim Mr. Gladstone’s 
double appointment as a portion of Scotland’s reward 
may be dismissed as the perfect sublimity of Scotchy 
and kilty egotism, and worthy to be placed alongside of 
the grave declaration once made, that Scotland would be 
found larger than England if all her mountains were 
flattened out. The other appointments are either 
actual or virtual “degradations from the ranks.” Mr. 
Campbell Bannermann was one of the young Scotch 
hopefuls of his Party ; yet his former subordinate position 
in the War Office is considered good enough for him. 
Mr. Adam has, as Whip and chief of the Liberal Central 
Association, laboured on for his Party for six years in 
season, and not a little out of it, as was painfully shown 
by his awakening up the Disestablishment Question only 
to place it on a dodgy basis. Yet Liberal “ Carnot” 
though he is, he is not bid go up higher. There is no 
disguising the fact that Dr. Playfair was not sent to the 
Post Office because Mr. Fawcett was looked upon as a 
strongerman. Mr. Grant Duff, the member for Europe, 
who sits aloft in Elgin seeing the world go, the political 
entomologist who has stuck his pins into all the politi- 
cians of the day from Mr. Gladstone downwards, and 
preserves them in his collection at Twickenham, is 
bundled about to make room for Sir Charles Dilke. As 
for the Duke of Argyll—Heaven bless him, for Mr. 
Gladstone will not do so any more! He is in the prime 
of life, “ the greatest orator in the Lords,” full of honour- 
able ambition as an egg is full of meat, father-in-law to 
a princess of the blood ; yet where be his speeches now, 
his Reign of Law, his ecclesiastical tracts, his volumes on 
the Eastern Question? The Scotch peer, who once 
seemed to be in the running for the Premiership, is con- 
tent to be Lord Privy Seal, the Ministerial odd man 
in the Upper Chamber. 

But “ more remains behind,” for there is Lord Rose- 
bery, and Lord Rosebery, though not in office, cannot 
be said to be out in the cold. That he is not in office is 
his own doing, and Scotland is hardly pleased, and says, 
“It will become a question whether he has any right thus, 
in a spirit of chivalrous self-denial, to deprive the country 
of services which must be of advantage to it.” Scotland 
is quite right. Lord Rosebery is its “pet patrician,” 
the young democratic peer upon whom the eyes of many, 
and not to the north of the Tweed alone, are, rightly or 
wrongly, fixed in hope. Every one who has been in 
Scotland lately must admit that he is the most popular of 
her public men ; that his star has risen as the Duke of 
Argyll’s has declined. And no wonder. He is that 
rarest of all beings, a Scotchman with “no nonsense ” 
about him. Short as his public career has been, he has 
shown himself to possess tact, courage, a knowledge 
when to speak and when to refrain from speaking, 
an absence of Grant-Dufferishness, as well as a poli- 
tical earnestness, and a capacity for using the advan- 
tages with which in the order of nature he has been 
endowed, for the gratification of a legitimate personal 
ambition. Unlike the Duke of Argyll, Lord Rosebery 
never drags ecclesiastical red-herrings across the trail of 
political or social discussion; he does not split hairs 





about “ spiritual independence,” or shrink old-maidishly 
from “coarse secularism ;” he is “neither Trojan nor 
Tyrian, but only a moderate Presbyterian.” He does 
not disguise that he is fond of the turf, of the stage, of a 
good joke ; yet shrewd Scotch Whigs allow him to keep 
all three in their proper places, as factors in a rational 
public life, not incentives to a reckless private one. 
Even the saints of the Free Church bless him—and wink. 
Besides, and to come from generals to particulars, the 
victory in Midlothian was at least as.much Lord Rose- 
bery’s as Mr. Gladstone’s. There is, indeed, a spice of 
femininity in the only excuse for his not accepting 
office which has been given to the public, that 
“people” would say he had given his services to 
Mr. Gladstone with a selfish end, as if all public 
ends are not in a sense selfish. Besides, has he 
forgotten the best of all Scotch mottoes, “They say? 
What do they say? Let them say?” These vulgar 
« people,” moreover, will still say that this “ self-sacrifice” 
is “all a dodge,” only “another little game.” Last, and 
by no means least of all, and young though the 
patrician hope of the Scotch democrats is, he cannot 
afford to wait long before getting actual initiation into 
the conduct and routine of political business. No public 
man .can, least of all a member of the House of Peers. 
Scotland, it is plain, will not be satisfied unless her 
favourite peer soon has his seat in the saddle. Of course 
he must displace someone. As to who that must really, 
if not nominally, be, there can be no question whatever. 
Lord Rosebery’s entrance into the Cabinet, in the 
character of Scotland’s reward, means to the Dake of 
Argyll a notice to quit. 


MARRIED OR UNMARRIED? 


As long as the laws of marriage and divorce prevailing 
in different civilised countries are drawn up in each case 
on a different principle, and without the slightest regard 
for the usages of other nations, so long shall we be con- 
stantly brought face to face with scandals and ab- 
surdities resulting from the conflict of laws respecting 
personal status. Already within the last few days we. 
have been treated with an example of the doubts and 
difficulties that arise out of such questions, in the suit 
of Harvey v. Farnie, where an English marriage, dissolved 
in Scotland, was maintained by one of the parties to the 
action to be still valid and subsisting. At the present 
moment there is pending in the French law courts a 
still more interesting case, in which the validity of a 
marriage contracted in England is impeached by the 
mother of the bride. The story is romantic enough in 
its details to have served for the groundwork of a sensa- 
tional novel, and would be interesting even apart from 
the curious questions of international Jaw involved in it. 
Musurus Bey, son of the Turkish ambassador in London, 
became attached to a young French lady whom he met 
some months ago in Paris. The mother, who, according 
to French law, is also the guardian of her daughter, 1s 
the widow of the Count d’Imécourt, and a staunch 
Catholic, vehemently opposed to anything in the nature 
of a mixed marriage, and was horrified beyond measure 
at the idea of receiving as a son-in-law a gentleman 
belonging to the Turkish nation and professing the 
Greek faith. She set her face from the first against the 
union of the two young people, who were, on their part, 
quite equally cetermined to carry out their project. It 
was obvious that an elopement was their only chance of 
success ; and the lady, who certainly showed no want of 
courage, soon found an ally in her governess, with whom 
she started for London, bringing with her the jewels and 
other articles of value which were her own, and also a 
wedding-dress wherein to be suitably married. The 
marriage accordingly took place—not, as the French 
papers assert, “ with great pomp and solemnity” before — 
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the Registrar of the Westminster district, but in the un- 
ostentatious style habitual to marriages at such offices, 
and without breach of any of the formalities which go to 
constitute a valid matrimonial contract according to 
English law. ; 

The young lady thus became, in the eye of the English 
law at least, the wife of Musurus She was barely 
seventeen years old, and had not of course obtained the 
previous consent of her surviving patent and guardian. 
Moreover, a solemn assertion had been e at the 
Registrar's office to the effect that she was of age. 
None of these circumstances, however, affected the 
validity of the marriage in England, although it was 
otherwise as regards the French legal view of the matter. 
Madame Musurus became clothed with the full character 
of a married woman, and with the Turkish nationality; and 
as long as she remained in England nothing, except a 
sentence of divorce, could have deprived her of that 
position, or legally separated her m her husband. 
Unfortunately she did not remain under the egis of the 
British law courts, but was persuaded, by the device 
which has now to be described, to return to her native 
shores. ‘The Countess—a woman of skill as well as 
determination—despatched an emissary to London in 
the person of M. Jacob, who is a sort of amateur detec- 
tive, with a commission to bring back the fugitive by 
whatever stratagem he could. With this object he made 
representations to the married couple, who were living 
happily in London, to the effect that if the lady would 
come back to France her offended parent would condone 
all offences, and make a virtue of necessity by causing 
the marriage to be legitimised in due course in that 
country. Madame Musurus consented to start, and had 
no sooner set foot on French soil than she relapsed into 
the condition of an unmarried girl, and became once 
more Mdlle. d’Imécourt. As for the offended parent, 
instead of according the promised amnesty, she imme- 
diately contrived that her daughter should be carried off 
to a convent, and there concealed effectually from all 
attempts at correspondence on the part of the would-be 
husband. Various proceedings were at the same time 
instituted against Musurus Bey, and especially an action 
“for nullity of marriage,” on the ground of absence of 
consent by the parent and guardian, 

It is this suit which is now pending in the Paris 
Tribunal, and in opposition to which Musurus Bey has 
on his part instituted certain cross actions and counter 
claims. He, in the first place, denied the competence of 
the French tribunals, on the plea that the lady was a 
Turkish subject, having acquired the nationality of her 
husband, to whom she was legally married. The judges, 
however, preferred to consider Mdlle. d’Imécourt as 
a French subject, and to treat the marriage asa nullity, 
until better proof of it had been afforded than the mere 
extract from the London registry. Thus the Countess 
won the first step in the trial, and got rid of the pre- 
liminary objection as to competence. The second 
objection taken by the Bey was more formidable, and, 
perhaps, regarded from a French point of view, more 
reasonable. He protests against the sequestration of his 
wife in a convent, where neither he nor any one except 
the mother can correspond with her, and where it is even 
impossible to find out what are her own wishes as to the 
conduct and aim of the lawsuit. This second objection 
was argued only a few days ago before the Chambre des 
référés, the counsel for Musurus Bey suggesting that a 
. Place should be appointed by the president where the 
lady might be allowed to live and hold free communica- 
tion with her advisers, and with the parties on each side. 
It would have been more conformable with English, and 
even French, ideas and justice if that very moderate 
demand had been complied with. But in France the 
doctrine of parental authority is stretched to its utmost 
length, and the objection was ordered to stand over and 
await the result of the principal action—a result which is 
pretty well equivalent to shelving it altogether. ; 

The consequence is that here is a lady, who if she 
were in England would take her place without question 
as the wife of a Turkish diplomatist shut up no one knows 
where, and wholly prevented not only from taking any 
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proceedings, but also from expressing any opinion as to 
a trial in which she is the principal | Should the 
action be won by her mother, acting professedly on her 
behalf, she will be declared an unmarried woman, and 
must appear in society, when her period of purgatory in 
the convent;is over, as guilty of an unsuccessful elope- 
ment, and a heinous offence against morality. It is 
somewhat extraordinary that any parent should desire such 
a fate for her daughter ; and not altogether creditable to 
French law that she should have a chance of condemning 
her to such a position. But, as it appears, the chance is 
almost certainty. The amended code, which altogether 
prohibits the divorce of married persons, makes it on the 
other hand very difficuk to enter the married state. A 
host of formalities and preliminaries have to be complied 
with, or the marriage ceremony is ineffectual ; and one of 
the most important of these preliminaries is the consent 
of the parent where the bride is under age. Musurus 
Bey seems thus to have very little chance of successfully 
defending the action en nullité, or of recovering in France 
a wife who is by English law as effectually married to him 
as any one could be. 








CITY PAGANS. 


“A City AraB!”.. The number of times these words 
appear in religious tracts, the reports of “ missions,” and 
the publication of philanthropic societies generally, it 
would be impossible to say. The phrase is a literary stock- 
in-trade—a “good phrase,” towhich the average journalist 
cli with an affection worthy of something more 
sensible, though for the matter of that its inapplicabili 
never seems to occur tohim. The ragged, untaught, unft 
houseless, homeless little pagans who infest the London 
streets, hunted by school-board officials, and “ chevied ” 
by policemen, obtained the designation of “ Arabs” from 
some not very wise individual. In reality, never was a 
simile less appropriate. The Arab is, in the first place, 
a pre-eminently religious man; the city gamin has no 
more idea of a deity, except.to swear by him, than the 
rudest savage whose ho of bliss are founded 
on the rag doll which he calls a “fetish.” The Arab 
is cleanly and sufficiently clothed; the London street- 
urchin is notoriously dirty and unclad. The Arab rarely 
wants a full meal ; the city street-padder is rarely with- 
out an empty stomach. The Arab would scorn to rob 
the stranger within his gates; no such scruples would 
deter the inmates of the “’Tom-All-Alones” of Newport 
Market from ‘“‘prigging” the movables of the unfor- 
tunate wayfarer who might get belated in that “ robber’s 
maze.” ‘The Arab, though he is a wanderer, always has 
a home, a good tent, and abundance of goods of one 
kind or another; the city Arab is without any shelter— 
he is utterly impoverished, and, so far from “ folding his 
tent and silently moving away,” he only “‘moves on” 
when the “ copper’s” bull’s-eye lights on him, and, as 
any policeman knows, returns to his old haunts with a 
fondness which can only be accounted for by the fact that 
these houseless little pagans find other haunts tenanted 
by rival septs of youthful savages who decline any intru- 
sion into their lairs. : 

In a word, the little crossing-sweeper, whose dirt and 
rags are still, in spite of police, school boards, poor-law, 
charitable societies, and charityless associations, familiar 
in our streets, differs from the stately Moslem Arab in 
almost every particular that one class of mankind can 
differ from another. But, nevertheless, they are comparable 
to another order of beings, with whom the Arabs have not 
much in common. The city Arab is in reality a pagan, 
a remnant of the ancient savagery of the world, which 
civilisation has displaced, but is yet here and there left 
stranded high and dry on the shores of the sea of culture. 
De Quincey, if we recollect rightly, called the young 
Chinese the antediluvian man. The city Arab is in some 
respects the prehistoric man, for in many of his ways, 
superstitions, and ideas he approximates closely to 
savages, p/us the vices of cities. In brief, he is what the 
ethnologist calls a “survival,” and were the student of 
tolk-lore to spend a few hours now and then in a police 
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court or “refuge” he would be astonished to find how 
many of the primitive traits of the pristine savagedom of 
mankind clings to the residuum which civilisation has 
left behind, and which, transmitted from age to age, from 
semi-pagan sire to semi-pagan son, is styled “super- 
stitions "—a word of great aptness, since these traits of 
the most ignorant class in the community are literally 
something which has “stood over” from a former state 
of existence. In the first place, the ragged urchins who 
come under police supervision are fatalists. ‘“ Luck” 
is with them everything. In their pitch-and-toss 
gambling they place as much feliance on “lucky 
numbers” as did Cagliostro, Casanova, or as the modern 
wooer of fortune in an Italian lottery, or at the 
Monte Carlo “tables.” The first money _ they 
take in the morning they spit on, as a kind of sacrifice 
offered up to their domestic fetish to protect and aid 
them during the rest of the day. This is a widespread 
superstition. When the street-boy wishes to take a more 
than ordinary sacred pledge he spits over his finger ; and 
as a protection against evil spirits and the police he will 
sometimes, as is also the custom in many parts of Europe, 
spit over his forefinger and make the sign of the cross. 
The sacred significance of the latter portion of the invo- 
cation the average “Arab” has no idea of. “What is 
your religion?” the Bow Street police magistrate re- 
cently asked a ragged captive. “The Strand,’ sir,” 
was the prompt reply. This religion is, in reality, 
fetishism. It is rare that a thief, great or small, is 
searched at a police office, without there being found 
concealed about his rags or in his pocket a bit of slate, 
chalk, or coal. This is so much a matter of familiar 
knowledge, that the police search for this “ lucky stone,” 
in order to presage, from its presence or absence, whether 
the arrested caitiff is like Joe a “regular un,” or onl 

a ‘new hand,” who has not yet learned the tricks of his 
trade. This stone is an amulet, to protect the thief ftom 
the demon who is éver haunting him—the “cop,” or 
policeman—and is identical with the African fetishes which 
King Coffee set up all along the road to Coomassie, in 
order to prevent our troops from marching on his capital. 
A belief in these fetishes is indeed an idea spread all over 
the savage world, and was probably one of the earliest 
religions known to primitive man. 

If the youthful pagan marries—and after a fashion, 
he marries, early and often—he weds his brevet spouse 
“over the broomstick,” and just as readily will desert 
her and his offspring. Among them there is, how- 
ever, a form of marriage which consists in pouring 
water over the couple’s heads and eating something. 
This is, of course, the Roman confarreatio, of which our 
bridescake is one of the remnants, but which in Rome 
was mainly practised by the Patricians. ‘This is easily 
explained ; for naturally the aristocracy would be fond of 
what was old, and therefore in a manner allied to their 
order. And old it is, for in some form or another it is 
found among nearly every savage or barbarous race in 
the world. The little pagan also: “divines.” If any- 
thing is “ prigged” from his slender hoard he does not 
think of running for the police. The police isa common 
enemy to be shunned in every possible way. But he 
is not the less ready to morally ostracise the thieves’ 
thief if he can find him out. This he does in some 
places by the “sieve and shears,” or by the “ Bible and 
key.” ‘The first mode of divination—one of many prac- 
tised in our midst, though unknown to’ the smug folks 
who vent platitudes about our civilisation—is common 
all over Europe, and is referred to in ‘‘ Hudibras ”— 

** The oracle of sieve and shears’ 
That turns as certain as the spheres—” 
and is known to have been employed by the Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, and Slavs for divining and in solemn 
ordeals. The Bible and key is a modérn version of an 
old idea—noticed, among other writers, by Cornelius 
Agrippa—but is so firmly believed in that only recently 
there appeared in two police courts cases in which the 
supposed culprits were arraigned by their accusers solely 
on this “evidence.” A hundred similar traits might be 
mentioned. The young thief has all the suspicion, keen- 
ness of eye, and shifiiness of a savage. He is about equally 


cowardly, and will never attack any one unless at : 
advantage, or where his toppling courage is shored up 
the ptesence of a number of his own order. He 
almost no ethics, and so far from considering theft 
moral obliquity, he is proud of boasting of the number 
watches or handkerchiefs which he has stolen, just as 
an Indian will relate with pride the tale of his raids, or a 
Comanche father tell the visitor what a comfort his son is 
to him—* he can steal more horses than any other tw 
lads of his age.” A young savage has a superstition abo 
telling his name. So has a gamin of the true city paga 
type. Heis “The Colonel,” “Knuckly,” or the “Rum un,” 
but even then, acting on a common belief, he will not tell 
it himself, but ask a companion to do so. He also dis- 
likes having his photograph taken, not so much because 
he fears it will lead to his detection when “in trouble,” 
but from a deep and widespread belief that. the person 
in whose hands the “pictur” is can at will do hin 
harm. This isa true savage idea, very old and deep 
rooted. ae 
Lastly, it will be found that the majority of these your 

pagans are irreclaimable. ‘They are of an ancient stock 
and have been tramps for uncounted generations. Fo 
all we know to the contrary, their genealogy one 











traced back to the period when Roman civilisation—o 
rather Keltic culture—first came into the islands ; an 
thus in a manner the miscalled “ Arabs” of our cities aré 
the representatives of the aborigines of these islands, and 
the inheritors of many of their beliefs and darksome 
superstitions, coupled with some which they have learned 
from association wi'h those Jat tribesmen of Sind, whom 
we have with equal inaccuracy called Gipsies. A true 
tramp’s offspring are as irreclaimable as a savage. A youn 
savage may be taken, educated, and put into the way of 
doing well.. Sooner or later, the chances are, he will desert 
town and take to the woods, just as will the wild ducks 
hatched under a barn-yard fowl. The same has been 
noticed about the children of old tramps. The vies 
is inherent in them, and ifthe history of half of those w 
begin as “street Arabs” and end as “tramps” wW 
traced out, it would be found that they belong to a mor 
or less unbroken line of ancestors like unto themselves. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE! 
SOCIETY. i diag aid a0 
The extraordinary success that has attended the Co- 
operative Store movement is exemplified in a ve 
marked degree in the case of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society, which was founded some eight years 
ago. ‘This Society, like the two Civil Service Co-opera- 
tive Societies to which we lately referred, is not 
conducted upon co-operative principles, as its name 
implies, but is really a company carrying on an exten- 
sive trading and manufacturing business for profit. 
The advantages such a society as this enjoys for ex- 
tending its business are so obvious that it is not sur- 
prising the trading classes view its operations with 
considerable jealousy and alarm. The progress it has 
made during the last four years is indeed most astonish- 
ing. For the year ended January 31, 1875, the sales, 
including the miscellaneous revenue, amounted to 
£664,434 ; whereas for the past year they reached no 
less than £1.828,425, being an increase in the short 
space of four years of £1,163,991, or 175 per cent. 
Although, as already stated, this Society has been esta- 
blished for only eight years, the accumulated profits 
amount to upwards of £78,000. This sum the share- 
holders are anxious to appropriate to their own usé, 45 
has already been done in the case of the two Civil 
Service Stores, and a scheme is now under consideration 
for carrying this into effect. At present there is some 
legal difficulty in the way, but this will be doubtless 
overcome, and these accumulated profits, the greater 
portion of which have been derived from the purchases 
made by between 18,000 and 19,000 life members an 
annual subscribers, will be divided before long among 
the shareholders, who form less than half of the whole 
number of persons entitled to deal at the Stores. 
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e attacks, however, that have been made upon the 
ei and Navy Co-operative Society by the shopkeepers 
fall into insignificance when compared with the vigorous 
manner in which its” administration has been recently 
assailed by some. of its own shareholders. During the 
last year or two General Braybrooke, as the representa- 
tive of those shareholders who are dissatisfied with the 
manner in which its affairs are conducted, has made 
several most serious charges of mal-administration against 
its managers. In a recent pamphlet addressed to the 
shareholders, he states that when he first joined the 
Society, in 1873, he felt the most perfect confidence in 
the management, but this confidence did not long con- 
tinue. A year or two later, after looking closely into the 
accounts, and comparing the prices charged for articles 
of grocery at the Stores with the wholesale rates, it became 
clearly obvious to him that the gross profits made thereon 
at the Stores were simply enormous, and—which is the 
most serious part of his charge—much beyond what were 
accounted for. He also says that he observed irregulari- 
ties and manipulations in the accounts which were im- 
proper and misleading. These are very serious charges 
to make, and the directors would probably have con- 
sulted their own dignity best by demanding the appoint- 
ment by the shareholders of an independent committee 
to inquire into the truth of such damaging allegations 
against their management. Instead, however, of adoptin 
this course, they have issued a lengthy reply to Genera 
Braybrooke’s pamphlet. The task undertaken by General 
Braybrooke of criticising the accounts of a society doing 
such an enormous business is one that, with the limited 
information at the disposal of the shareholders, would 
have tried the powers of even an experienced accountant, 
and it is therefore not surprising that he has fallen into 
more than one serious error. In fact, in his anxiety to 
leave no point untouched, he has undoubtedly made 
statements which were hardly justified, unsupported as 
some of them were by sufficient evidence. But when 
thus much is admitted, the impartial reader of General 
Braybrooke’s statement and the directors’ reply will pro- 
bably come to the conclusion that the administration is 


by no means what it ought to be, and that the mode of 


accounting for certain items of receipt and expenditure 
is far from satisfactory. 

One of the points to which General Braybrooke 
drew attention was the omission from the  “ Profit 
and Loss” account of the interest payable on a 
sum of £30,000 received on deposit. The directors 


admitted that they paid this interest (£1,200) out of 


certain extra discounts allowed by tradesmen for pay- 
ment of their accounts at an earlier date than the usual 
trade period, and that they credited the excess of these 
discounts over and above the interest due on the deposit 
account to the different departments. General Bray- 
brooke uses, perhaps, rather too strong an expression 
when he terms this “tampering with the accounts,” but 
he is undoubtedly right in strongly condemning such a 

Tactice. It is certainly most irregular, and the directors 

ve admitted as much by amending their accounts for 
the past half year. The payment of any sums out of 
extra credits is, indeed, a most objectionable system, and 
one that should be discountenanced, since it opens the door 
to all kinds of fraud. Then, again, no details of the 
expenditure in the manufacturing department, upon 
which something like £80,000 are spent annually, are 
given in the accounts. The whole expenditure, includ- 
ing rents, salaries, and such items which are properly 
chargeable to “ Profit and Loss,” are given in one sum 
under the head of “ Purchases, Labour, &c.”; and the 
Working expenses of the Society are thus greatly under- 
Stated in the half-yearly accounts submitted to the 
shareholders. The fact, too, that the manufacturing 
department for the past year only showed a profit 
of £140 is sufficient in itself to make some inquiry 
into the details of the expenditure of this sum of £80,000 
very desirable. Another matter brought to light by 
General Braybrooke’s investigations was that the employés 

. the Society were permitted to purchase goods at cost 
Price. To this there is of course little objection, provided 
the sales are conducted in a systematic and proper way ; 


and that the prices are left to the 
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but it would appear from the ex lanations given 

directors that no separate dcesents is kept of oe 
to ers of the several 
departments to fix. In addition to this, only the Society’s 
employés are permitted to p articles at. the 
periodical auction sales of damaged goods. According 
to the directors, the latter make but poor bargains— 
‘‘broken and stale meat, stale pastry, over-ripe fruit, 
bottles ‘of pickles and sauces broken in transit, pieces of 
bacon, cheese, or butter which have deteriorated,” being 
among their chief es. The system, however, 
certainly affords facilities for the committal of frauds; 
since the decision as to what constitutes damaged goods 
must necessarily be left in a great measure to the 
employés themselves, who are the only purchasers. 

But one of the most serious charges that General 
Braybrooke brings against the administration is, that the 
buyers of the Society demand and receive bribes from 
persons selling goods to the Stores. He states that the 
percentage claimed is ro per cent., and even more, and 
that in consequence of this practice the goods supplied 
are of inferior quality. The directors state that they 
have no reason to believe that such bribery exists. It 
certainly seems unlikely that it could be carried on for 
long without their knowledge ; but the interests of the 
shareholders demand that a searching inquiry should be 
made into this, as well as the other serious allegations 
contained in General Braybrooke’s pamphlet. — It. is 
evident that there is some want of accuracy in maki 
out the accounts, since we observe that in the publi 
statement of accounts for the last half-year the gross 
profit of £64,985 is stated to be equal to 7} per cent. 
upon the sales, which amounted to £933,640, whereas 
the percentage is really only 69. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 
[Szconp Notice. ] 


It is disappointing to find that Mr. Frederic Sandys 
has no great work, such as the “ Medea.” Neither has 
he any of those elaborately finished oil portraits which 
have from time to time been seen on the walls of Bur- 
lington House. He is this year represented by two 
chalk drawings, both portraits, which are executed with 
that marvellous manipulative diversity and exquisite 
taste for which this artist is unrivalled. “James 
Brand, Esq.” (1223) is remarkable for dignity and truth. 
Every portion of the subject has been carefully thought 
out, and elaborately finished. There is scarcely a line 
without meaning in this picture. Mr. Sandys’ second 
contribution, “Ethel and Mabel” (1289), is a study of 
two sisters, and is quite equal in point of art to the first 
named picture. The artist seems quite as much at home 
in limning the features of a sterling honest gentleman as 
he is in depicting the beauty of two graceful girls. The 
latter drawing is slightly touched with colour, and the 
spectator will not fail to observe how delicately the 
flowers are introduced, and how true in form is even each 
minute bud. There are few artists who can imitate 
textures in chalk so successfully as Mr. Sandys. Note 
the diaphanous material of the dresses, the quilting 
inside one of the hats, and the hair. ‘There are some ex- 


quisite drawing and subtle suggestions of reflected light 


in the tresses of these two maidens. It is only when we 
see such drawings as these that we know to what perfection 
the art of chalk portraiture can be brought. Tyros in 
this especial branch of art cannot do better than to 
earnestly study these two excellent pictures, and to note 
the care and thought that the artist has bestowed on 
every line. 

eT he Last of October” (578), by Mr. Ernest Parton, 
is a favourable specimen of this clever young landscape- 
painter’s work. Mr. Parton is said to be an American 
by birth, but there is unmistakably an English stamp 
about all his work. He thoroughly appreciates the 
beauties of English woods, dells, and streams. He is in 
his element amid the riparian beauties of our own 
Thames. The sedge-shaded backwaters of Wargrave are 
familiar to him; he loveth the swirl of the stream at 
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Medmenham ; and he is not unfamiliar with the music of 
the waters as they seethe and boil between the rugged 
rymers and the lichen-covered timbers at Hambledon 
Weir. This picture is somewhat in a minor key. We 
are close on November, the distant woodlands are show- 
ing their skeletons through the sparse foliage, the birch- 
trees are bare, the air is chilly, the stream has felt its 
first frost, and the russet leaves flutter earthwards and 
crackle beneath our tread. A difficult subject Yo treat, 
but the artist evidently knew well what he was about, 
and has produced a touching idyll of the fall of the 
leaf. 

“ Down in the Reeds by the River” (529), by Mr. 
Frank Walton, is in many respects an excellent landscape. 
The mass of brown reeds is capitally painted ; they 
show earnest study and accomplished handiwork. It 
would be impossible for certain passages of this work to 
be better done—notably the ragged reeds, and the sleepy 
stream wandering through them. The picture is some- 
what spoiled by being too brown throughout. A little 
more force in the foreground, and a trifle more grey 
in the middle distance, would undoubtedly add con- 
siderably to the effect of this very clever picture. 

Mr. John Pettie, in his portrait of “‘ Mrs. Dominick 
Gregg and Children” (122), has shown us distinctly how 
to give portraits the true value of pictures, and has 
demonstrated that such works have nothing in common 
with the work of the photographer. The spectator is 
thoroughly interested in this picture, though he may 
know nothing whatever of the lady or her two little girls. 
This is simply because the ordinary pose and stiff cant of 
portraiture are left out of the work altogether. The two 
damsels have evidently just been playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock ; their mamma has come in ; on the im- 
pulse of the moment they all join hands and have a romp 
together. There is a novelty in this scattered arrange- 
ment, and the life and action of the figures is exceedingly 
unconventional,and refreshing. The technical excellence 
of this picture is considerable. Observe how well painted 
is the lady’s black dress, the white frocks and scarlet 
sashes of the little girls. Notice the deft way in which 
the sheen of their black silk stockings and the reflected 
light on their embroidered trouserettes is conveyed, and 
do not fail to appreciate how cleverly the painter has 
repeated the scarlet of the scarves on the edge of the 
battledore. } ° 

Mr. J. D. Watson has given us a picture of great force, 
simplicity, and true feeling in “ Corporal Trim ” (375). 
It only consists of one figure, embodying the following 
idea from “ Tristram Shandy” :—“ But what is this to 
that future and dreaded page, when I shall see thee, 
faithful servant, laying his sword and scabbard, with a 
trembling hand, across his coffin, and then returning pale 
as ashes to the door, to take his mourning horse by the 
bridle, to follow his hearse, as he directed thee.” The 
text is rendered pictorially with marvellous skill. It is 
one of the best bits of colour we have yet seen from the 
brush of this versatile painter. 

“ Britannia’s Realm” (387), by Mr. John Brett, is a 
delightful bit of calm sea. It is painted by one who has 
studied the sea in all its phases and depicted it in all its 
moods. Visitors will find it positively refreshing, during 
the dust and drouth of a crowded afternoon at Burlington 
House, to gaze upon the “countless dimples of the 
smiling sea” so lovingly depicted by Mr. Brett. The 
President and Council have done wisely in securing this 
excellent landscape for the Royal Academy under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest. 

‘‘ Henry Irving as Hamlet” (416) isa striking picture. 
The figure is admirably posed and carefully painted. 
The work is somewhat low in tone, but it is forcible in 
effect. Possibly the face suffers a little from over- 
elaboration, and is robbed of some of its character by 
careful finish. 1t seems to be a trifle too smooth, and 
requires certain lines accentuating to give that expression 
which is so remarkable in the original. The hands are 
particularly good, especially the left, which is a marvel of 
hand portraiture—a department in art, by the way, which 
most portrait painters are inclined to overlook altogether. 
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Haanen has taken a picturesque subject, and he has. 
made the most of it. The crowd of brightly cos 
women and laughing girls chattering over their work hag, 
evidently been painted from sketches made on the spot, 
It is full of life and reality. ‘ 
“The Two Families” (650), by Mr. Michael Mun- 
kacsy, is notable for the solidity with which it is painted, 
This solidity, however, does not give heaviness to the 
work. It has the opposite effect. This picture is one of 
the most forcible and brilliant in the whole gallery. It 
is what would have been called in old times “an interior 
with figures,” but the figures are of quite as much im- 
portance as the interior, and both are painted with a 
bold hand, guided by a rare eye for effect, and a con- 
summate knowledge of the capabilities of brushwork. 
“The Flood on the Thames, 1879 : near Hart’s Lock 
Wood, above Pangbourne” (74). Mr. Keeley H lle, 
who is not only known as a skilful draughtsman on 
but as an accomplished figure-painter, gives further proof 
of his versatility by this year exhibiting a landscape of a 
very high order. Those who only know the Thames in 
its holiday gait, with a decorous sunken stream basking 
in the glow of a July sun, have no notion what a rare 
rough beauty there is about it in fluod-time. There is — 
wonderful material for a picture in the turbulent eel 
in the flooded banks, in the grey skies, in the frighten 
birds and floating wreckage and the weed-strewed 
herbage. The artist has evidently studied all these 
things on the spot, and he has made good use of his 
experience ; the result is a landscape entirely out of the 
common way, but bearing evidence of truth and a 
reverential study of Nature in every tint and in every 
touch. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


— ~ ¢——_ 
WHAT WILL MR. GLADSTONE DO? 


Speculation has been very lively in financial circles of 
late as to what Mr. Gladstone will do now that he has 
taken the reins of finance in his new Administration into 
his own hands. It is scarcely conceivable that he has, at 
his advanced years, undertaken such exceptionally large 
responsibilities without some definite purpose ; and it is 
natural, therefore, that all sorts of schemes and projects 
are being hypothetically canvassed as likely to be brought 
forward by him. It is impossible to say what the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer’s course will 
be; but it is certain that he has great opportunities 
before him. In the first place the revenue presents a 
much more favourable appearance than only lately seemed 
at all probable would be realised during the current year, 
It is true the Customs continue to show a large reduction 
as compared with last year ; but the receipts were excep- 
tionally swelled then by the withdrawals from the bonded 
stores of large quantities of tea, to escape paying the extra 
duty which it was at one time feared would be imposed 
by the Government. The effect from this cause was to 
swell the Customs’ payments for a few weeks, but to 
cause a corresponding shrinkage in subsequent weeks. 
We shall probably, therefore, find very soon that the 
comparison will show much more favourable results. 
Under Excise there is a decided improvement already 
showing itself; and it is the same in most other depart- 
ments. We may fairly include, therefore, that the 
Revenue receipts are now likely to increase, and the 
result will be to convert the very modest estimated sur- 
plus of Sir Stafford Northcote into one of a substantial 
character. Indeed, it is not being too sanguine to look 
for a return of the old elasticity of the revenue, and there- 
fore of the days of big surpluses. If that be 80 
Mr. Gladstone must soon have considerable funds m 
hand from the ordinary resources on which the Exchequer 
depends. If he should determine—as many are now 
advising him—to reduce the interest on any large por- 
tion of the Debt by a large conversion operation, he will 
add enormously to his surplus by that means. Con- 
version will be unpopular with the fundholders ; but we 
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such a way as to put full compensation into the pockets 
of those who might lose by the reduction from 3 to 24 
rcent. These are not the only sources from whi 

Mr. Gladstone may expect to be put in funds. The luck 
is all on his side. He has now the prospect of dealing 
with the vast sum that will be released in 1885 by the 
falling-in of Terminable Annuities.. The seven or eight 
millions that will thus be put at his disposal, added to 
what may be obtained from surpluses through economies 
in expenditure and a bountiful inflow of receipts, will, it 
is calculated, give him the enormous sum of fo 
millions sterling during the next five years. What will 
he do with it? There are two pogsible courses which 
may be made either alternative or conjunctive. These 
are the reduction of the National Debt and the reduction 
of taxation. Mr. Gladstone will probably be ambitious 
to signalise his reign by a grand scheme of reduction of 
debt ; but he is also committed by precedents to grapple 
with the abolition of the income tax the moment there 
are opportunity and means of doing so. He is not 
bound in 1880 by the “hid” made under very different cir- 
cumstances in1874. But with such amplitude of resources 
at hand, and with the prospect of their continued growth, 
it is not improbable that Mr. Gladstone may revert to 
his old favourite notion. He has not only on former 
occasions denounced the income tax as an “immoral 
tax,” he made provision for its extinction, and in 1853 
predicted its final disappearance from our system of tax- 
ation in 1860. The Crimean War frustrated all his 
calculations ; but under the favourable conditions now 
coming into view we shall be surprised if we do not 
again before long hear the old familiar strains in denun- 
ciation of the “immoral” impost, and the advocacy of 
some great scheme by which it shall be for ever brought 
to an end. 


THE GIGANTIC INDIAN BLUNDER. 


If the stars in their courses and the very seasons in 
their consistent inconstancy have taken to fighting for 
the Liberal Government, bad luck seems to track the 
pathway of the retiring Administration. The bad luck 
in this last instance must, however, be put down to bad 
guidance. The blunder of four millions sterling which 
we are told has been discovered in the military accounts 
of the Indian Government is one of those errors that are 
worse than crimes. It is a case. in which excuses are 
impossible and explanations hopeless. Who may have 
originally been responsible must be made matter of strict 
investigation ; and, considering that many months ago, 
as we know, the accuracy of the accounts was openly 
called in question, there ought to be no impossi- 
bility in tracking the responsibility home to the 
real author. It will be remembered that, so long ago 
as last February, the present Prime Minister in one of 
his electioneering speeches said these very accounts 
had been made the subject of «deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. . An indignant denial being elicited from Lord 
Lytton, Mr. Gladstone went so far in the way of making 
amende as to explain in the House of Commons that he 
repeated the charge on the authority of an (unnamed) 
informant without éndorsing it, in order to give opportu- 
nity for the contradiction of what, in any case, was a 
most serious imputation. The representatives of the 
India Office in Parliament were very indignant at this 
halting apology, as it seemed, and Mr. Stanhope in em- 
phatic language reaffirmed the perfect accuracy of the 
Indian Government accounts. It is now seen, however, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s informant was right from the outset, 
and that the late Government was flagrantly misled.. No 
one who knows the circumstances will attribute blame to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry ; but the English democracy 
will not stay to scan curiously or carefully the question of 
degrees of responsibility. The late Government will 
have to bear more than its just share of blame for an 
error into which it was led by others. The error 
itself, meanwhile, vitiates the Indian budget and all 
statements regarding Indian finance. If a blunder of 
four millions sterling in the estimates of Afghan War 
expenditure could be thus lightly made, what guarantee 1s 
there of the accuracy of any portion of the Indian 


figures? The whole of our Indian finances are left by this 
wretched blunder in a state of utter bewilderment and un- 
certainty. Nor will the English public give credit to Indian 
officials in regard even to removing the blunder and cor- 
recting the miscalculations. In order to reassure opinion 
at home, it will be necessary to send out some qualified 
expert in finance who will probe thoroughly the tangled 
mass of figures, and enable us to know how things really 
are. For the moment confusion reigns supreme ; for 
instead of a surplus there is an enormous deficit, and 
fierce doubt is cast upon all calculations in connection 
with the financial administration of our great de- 
pendency. 


IS THE TRADE REVIVAL ARRESTED? 


_ Gloomy prognostications, such as have not been known 

since the long depression in trade came to an end last 
autumn, are again in circulation as to the courses 
and prospects of business. Speculation has received a 
check ; stocks of goods are not being sold with the 
rapidity looked for, and several failures have occurred 
to increase the uneasiness. We see no reason, never- 
theless, to diverge from the view we have more than 
once expressed in these columns—that what we are now 
passing through is only a temporary lull, and that its 
influence is rather wholesome than otherwise. Every- 
thing now depends upon the continuance of seasonable 
weather, good harvest prospects, and the maintenance of 
political tranquillity in Europe. Should these be assured, 
there will be a new departure in the trade revival which will 
quicken its course and enlarge its currents, and all indi- 
cations seem to us to point to the probability that this is 
what will be witnessed. 








OUR PARIS LETTER. 
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_France will always be the country of surprises. A fort- 
night ago the Fournal Offictel published a decree concernin 
M. John Lemoinne, senator and member of the Frenc 
Academy, appointing him French Minister at Brussels. 
All the press acknowledged the high honour conferred by 
the Government on a member of their own craft, and the 
Belgian Government duly confirmed the appointment. 
Nothing remained for the future Minister to do except to 
pack up and go, when one fine morning the report is spread 
that M. Lemoinne refuses the high office offered to him, and 
that he has officially communicated his decision’ to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This line of action, it must be 
conceded, is without precedent in the annals of diplomacy, 
and necessarily places M. de Freycinet in an embarrassing 
position with regard to the Belgian Government. In France 
much allowance is made for the humours of men of 
originality, and in general we are here disposed to be 
over indulgent towards the fantastic airs displayed by 
them. But in the diplomatic world things are different, 
and it is necessary to show a certain respect for the 
usages and traditions attaching to it, and by it the 
conduct of M. Lemoinne is sure to be condemned. The 
motive which has prompted this illustrious writer to change 
his mind so abruptly is not particularly clear. His intimate 
friends give out that his health is not equal to the strain 
which would have been imposed on it ; that, accustomed to 
the quiet and sedentary life of aman of letters, he feared to 
find himself transplanted to a world in which he would have 
been obliged to hold levées and give fétes—the more so as 
his predecessor in. the office of ambassador at Brussels left 
behind him the reputation of princely hospitality and 
splendour, and few have the fortune of having been brn 
like the Count Duchatel with a silver spoon in the mouth. 
These considerations, no doubt, have had their weight, but 
they do not account for M. Lemoinne’s refusal to accept his 
appointment, and the true reason of it is to be found in his 
dislike to dissociate himself from journalism, The manager 
of the Yournal des Débats employed all the persuasion he 
was capable of to retain on his staff the most brilliant of his 
contributors, and this week M. Lemoinne’s signature has re- 
appeared as usual in the columns of this old and respected 
paper. Not a word of apology. Complete silence on the 
matter has been observed. M. Lemoinne has not thought fit 
to take the public into his confidence, and no doubt reserves 
all explanations for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who for 
the last fortnight has enjoyed the nominal honour of being 
his chief. Cosas de Espaina/ and sq things are done in 
France. 
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While M. Lemoinne was refusing to go to Brussels M. 
Léon Say had set out for London. His appointment officially 
appeared last Saturday, and it is said its publication was 
delayed in order to gazette him with his full title of Member 
of the Institute. In London his special knowledge of por 
France and England in negotiating a renewal of the Treaty 
of Commerce Shieh for > last year has been virtually a 
dead letter. The interests of trade have been considerably 
hampered by the uncertainty which has for long existed as 
to future tariffs, and M. Léon Say will deserve well of his 
country if he puts commercial matters in this direction on 
an intelligible basis. 

Last week the Senate named the members of the com- 
mittee charged with reporting on the New Customs’ Tariff, 
which at present engages the attention of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Out of eighteen members elected, eleven are 
advocates of protection, and seven only are for free-trade. 
This news must not alarm the disciples of the Cobden 
school. Inthe Lower House the committee has reported 
in favour of protection, yet the feeling of the Chamber is 
diametrically opposed to it, and I expect the same feeling 
will be displayed by the Upper House. _ 

M. Lamy brought forward his motion in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the subject of the decrees of March 29, but as 
the House passed on to the orders of the day, the political 
situation remains unchanged. He showed with considerable 
ability their illegality, and the impossibility of their appli- 
cation, and M. Cazot, who answered him, only confirmed his 
views by declaring that if the religious congregations per- 
sisted in resistance, they must be restrained by military 
force. Might is no argument as to right, and it is evident 
that if the Government enters ona hostile policy against the 
ecclesiastical communities, it will land itself in a situation 
from which. no gain or glory can be expected. 





THE PRESS IN TURKEY. 
Constantinople, April 3c. 


The very peculiar, conditions under which the newspaper 
ress exists in Turkey has been aptly illustrated by what has 
ately taken place in Constantinople. The only English news- 
paper published in that city having ventured to make some 
remarks of a very moderate and inoffensive character on the 
condition of the Armenian population, and on the dangers 
of allowing their grievances to develop into a ‘‘ question,” 
has been suppressed. In order to give a colour of right to 
the decree, the article is denounced therein as “ seditious.” 
The “sedition” of the article is the sedition of the 61st 
article of the Treaty of Berlin, It discusses whether the 
grievances of the Armenians would be best relieved by the 
construction of an autonomous Armenian province, or by a 
decentralisation, which would give the Armenians their due 
share of influence in the provinces which they occupy, and 
in proportion to their numerical or proprietary interests in 
each. The conclusions favour the idea of decentralisation. 
The real cause of offence in the article would not be easily 
discovered by a reader unacquainted with the undercurrents 
of internal politics in Turkey. The ruling influences in the 
Cabinet for some months past are those of Said Pasha, the 
Prime Minister, and Sawas Pasha, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Both these are Zarvenus, with antecedents which 
would scarcely entitle them to a prominent position in any 
other State than Turkey, nor even in Turkey except under 
the peculiar conditions of its present situation. Said Pasha 
began his career but a few years ago with an engagement 
in the family .of another Pasha, now in the Cabinet, 
to amuse the children by his odd figure and ways, 
—a nursery buffoon, in fact. Sawas worked with pestle and 
mortar in his father’s dispensary. The pathway of both 
men to their present stage of advancement has been of too 
erratic a character to be here described. It may merely be 
said that they were toadies in the Sultan’s household when 
he was a prince ; and as one by one the better class of men 
dropped away from the Imperial household, or were ex- 
pelled from it, they came in and filled successive gaps. 
When Khaireddin Pasha presented to the Sultan his ultima- 
tum of prompt execution of the Treaty of Berlin, the con- 
vocation of the Chambers, and the execution of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution as the conditions of his retaining 
office, the great opportunity of these two men arose. They 
flattered the Sultan’s love of personal power, and they made 
him believe that they would deliver him from those engage- 
ments under the Treaty relating to the Montenegrin and 
Greek frontiers and the Armenian question, and especially 
that they would rescue the country from the thraldom of 
British influence in Asia Minor. This happened to be just 
what his Majesty wanted at the moment, and Said and 
Sawas were placed in the two most prominent offices in the 
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new Cabinet, with the aid of‘a clever French ad 


named Tarin, who is now employed 2s conseiller in the 


Foreign Office. These two ministers began to fi 
the Montenegrin, Greek, and Armenian questions: aed be 
that of the reforms in Asia Minor ; and they carried on 
warfare with such success that so far not a single step has 
been made in either one of them. They thus appear to the 
Sultan as men of their word, who have asserted the 
dignity and independence of the empire and upheld it 
against all comers. At what fearful sacrifices this 
struggle has been maintained; how the empire has 
sunk into utter disorganisation; how brigandage and 
anarchy, and finally famine, have taken i 
of it, while the Cabinet has been exhausting its ener. 
gies in a barren struggle against the Powers, the Sultan 
knows nothing. The force of repression has kept the press 
silent, and when the Levant Herald from time to time 
hazarded a plain truth, the Turkish press met it with a 
counteracting falsehood, the Sultan was dosed with false. 
hoods, and the truth never came to his ears. But the 
Armenian question was brought forward by the 
Herald in connection with the famine, and all the terrible 
incidents of that calamity, aggravated by the decree whi 
destroyed the beshlik currency, were set forth in cold, matter- 
of-fact language, which the Armenian papers reprinted, 
The Sultan was being told that there was no famine, that — 
there was a certain scarcity due to bad harvest, but nothing 
which a little local relief would not alleviate ; and when, day 
after day, the Levant Herald appeared with its column of 
famine facts, the Said-Sawas combination grew alarmed, and 
it was resolved to suppress that paper and its two Armenian — 
confréres. A decree convicting all three of sedition was 
issued with a sentence annihilating the three journals. One 
of the Armenian papers, the J/assis, was almost immediately 
pardoned, and let loose again under pledges of good be- 
haviour, but the Levant Herald and Terdjumani Efkiar 
remain under the ban. je 
The Levant Herald contests the-legality of the decree, 
and is waging active war against the Cabinet, which has 
ordered the seizure of the plant of the printing office; but 
the proprietor, who is supported by the Embassy, opposes 
the order. He takes the ground that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has.no authority over his property, excepting under 
the law of the press; that the Ministerial decree which 
substitutes arbitrary treatment of newspaper property for the 
press law, cannot be applied to the property of a British 
subject, and that the fact of the suspension of the press law, 
which law alone brought his property under the Turkish 
hoof, places him and his property under the protection of 
the capitulations. Mr. Whitaker, the proprietor of the 
Levant Herald, is not a man easily daunted, and the con- 
flict promises to be interesting. Meanwhile, a monster peti- 
tion is being got up to pray the Sultan to abrogate the 
decision suppressing the Levant Herald. . 
As was foreshadowed in my letter last week, the conclu- 
sion of the arrangement between the Porte and the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers, by which certain districts in 
Albania were ceded to Montenegro in substitution for 
Gussinjé and Plava, apportioned by the Treaty of Berlin 
to the Principality, has not closed the Montenegrin question. 
Hitherto it has been an affair which chiefly belonged to the 
tedious and wearisome domain of diplomacy, and as such 
excited but little general interest. Within the last few days, 
however, the subject has been invested with a new and lively 
interest, in consequence of the bad faith displayed by the 
Turkish Government in the execution of its part of the Con- 
vention. According to this the Turkish commander was 
bound to give twenty-four hours’ notice of his intended retire- 
ment from the positions occupied by him to the Montenegrin 
authorities, and to await the arrival of the Montenegrin 
commander to whom he was to hand them over in the man- 
ner usual on such occasions. Instead of this, the Turkish 
commander sent a twenty-four hours’ notice, and almost 
immediately after abandoned his positions, so that when the 
Montenegrins arrived at the time stipulated, they found they 
had been forestalled by the Albanians, who were already in 
possession, and who threatened to open fire on them if they 
did not retire. The Montenegrins were in their rights, and 
were determined to act with judgment and prudence. They 
accordingly retired, and telegraphed to their agent in Con- 
stantinople, who sent in a protest tothe Porte and communi- 
cated with the representatives of the six signatory Powers, 
who protested and required the reoccupation of the district. 
Having first gained as much time as possible, the Porte has 
now sent its reply to the ambassadors, which in substance 
amounts to this, that the general in command sent as stipu- 
lated an officer with the twenty-four hours’ notice of his in- 
tended evacuation, that the messenger must have met with 
unexpected delays on the way, that the Montenegrins had not 
complained of the shortness of the notice, and that in any 
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case the Porte did not consider itself in any way to blame or 
at all responsible for whatever may have happened. Will 
the representatives of the Powers accept so flimsy an expla- 
nation or so arrogant a reply? 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





“SCHOOL” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


The revival of “ School” at the Haymarket Theatre was 
somewhat of the nature of an experiment, for it was thought 
by some people that the Robertsonian comedy would be too 
small, as it were, for the large theatre, and that what was so 
successful] at the Prince of Wales’s would fail to please when 
transplanted from its old home. But such fears were happily 
not realised: the play never went better, and it might almost 
be said was never better acted than on Saturday evening 
last. It is too late in the day to criticise comedies which 
have won so large a measure of public approval, but it may 
be said that, while the absence of literary merit and grace of 
style in Robertson’s comedies seems to strike us more than 
of old, their effectiveness as stage plays is in no way 
diminished. Take “ School,” for example. There is an air 
of unreality about the whole story, which it owes, doubtless, 
to its foreign origin. It is written in commonplace; in- 
deed, much of the dialogue is veritable twaddle. The scene 
in the second act in the schoolroom is sheer farce ; and yet, 
with all its faults, it is an enjoyable piece, especially when 
interpreted as it is during the present revival at the Hay- 
market. The fact is, unless Robertson is played to per- 
fection his comedies are very wearisome, though that should 
not be urged against him, for, after all, plays are made to 
be acted, and nobody knew that better than the author of 
“ School.” 

There is no need to describe a plot so familiar to play- 
goers. So we may pass on to theacting. As a whole it 
was admirable. Mrs. Bancroft in truth hardly looks a day 
older since the nights upon which Naomi Tighe’s merry 
laughter first won the hearts of her audience, and she never 
played the part in a brighter or fresher fashion. Every look, 
every gesture, had its significance, as, “ with eyes overrunning 
with laughter,” she incited her schoolfellows to revolt or 
coquetted with Jack Poyntz. Miss Marian Terry’s gentle 
and sympathetic style made her an ideal representative of 
Bella, and she invested the well-known love scene, where 
she has to stand and talk to Lord Beaufoy with the milk-jug 
in her hand, with a poetry it never received at the hands of 
any other exponent. The part fits her well, and she plays it 
with rare delicacy and grace. The remaining female cha- 
racter, that of Mrs. Sutcliffe, was enacted by Mrs, Canninge, 
a lady new to the London boards, who played neatly and 
naturally, and gave a lifelike picture of the schoolmistress. 
Mr. Conway’s Lord Beaufoy was a thoroughly manly and 
earest performance, well balanced throughout, and gave 
evidence of careful study. Mr. Bancroft’s Jack Poyntz is a 
famous and familiar picture in the dramatic gallery, and he 
never played the good-hearted, cynical young Englishman 
with more point and undeniable fidelity to nature. Mr. 
Kemble’s Doctor Sutcliffe was also a conspicuous success. 
Admirably made up, he looked the kindly pedagogue to the 
life, and gave us a genuine bit of character—indeed, the part 
could not have been better played. Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
clever as was his performance of Krux, the usher, tried to get 
too much out of the part, and was far too melodramatic. 
Krux is a reptile, but not a demon. Mr. Arthur Cecil was 
Beau Farintosh, and never were the senile eccentricities of 
that aged butterfly more humorously depicted than by Mr. 
Cecil in the first two acts. In the last scene, as we know, 
all is changed. The Beau has put off his wig and fore- 
Sworn his paint, and is a broken-down old man. Moreover, 
he is frantic to see his grandchild, and his agony when he 
hears what is believed to be her shameful story is profoundly 
touching when interpreted as it is by Mr. Cecil with a power 
and a pathos which must have comé as a revelation even to 
his warmest admirets. No one has ever attacked this 
phase of the character so boldly, and Mr. Cecil’s triumphant 


success must be held to justify him for an almost tragic 
interpretation of a ré/e in comedy. The minor parts were 
satisfactorily filled, but Mr. Bancroft might have given us 
prettier school-girls: The scenery was admirable, the first 
scene, a wooded glade by Hawes Craven, being really a 
beautiful and artistic picture. ‘ School” was received with 
much applause by a crowded house; and its revival should 
be a success. 


“HEARTSEASE” AT THE COURT. 


Madame Helena Modjeska, a Polish lady who has made a 
reputation as an actress in America, is now appearing every 
afternoon at the Court Theatre. She has chosen for her 
début here a version of “La Dame aux Camellias,” by the 
younger Dumas, entitled “ Heartsease,” from the pen of Mr. 
J. Mortimer. It is not the adapter’s fault that the story is a 
morbidly sentimental one, and that the woes of the love-sick 
courtesan become not a little wearisome before, after coughing 
persistently through four acts, she finally expires in the 
arms of her lover. Madame Modjeska is a lady with a 
good stage presence, tall and graceful, and she is evidently a 
thoroughly trained actress. What is more, she is possessed 
of emotional power of a high order—a little too foreign in 
character, perhaps, ever to be enduringly popular here, but 
still interesting as artistic effort of a rare kind. She is, in 
fact, an artist rather than a genius. She acts feelingly, 
and with infinite cleverness, but just misses thrilling you, 
as you expect her to do every instant, but the supreme 
moment never comes. At the same time we are thankful for 
so much grace and for acting that is evidently carefully 
studied, for postures which might inspire a painter, and 
genuine artistic feeling ; and all interested in acting should 
see Madame Modjeska. But to compare her to Desclée, as 
some of her enthusiastic admirers have done, is to over- 
estimate her powers, and to credit her with precisely that 
characteristic which she does not possess. It should be said 
that Madame Modjeska has a strong foreign accent, but her 
elocution is wonderfully good, and she never emphasises the 
wrong words in a sentence, while in this particular play the 
French intonation seemed quite the natural thing. Mr. 
Dacre played the young lover forcibly and with fair success ; 
Miss Le Thiere gave a natural rendering of the part of 
Madame Prudence, and Mr. Anson played with welcome 
ease and force in another small part. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales honoured the performance with their 
presence ; and Madame Modjeska may be complimented on 
her first appearance in England. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 





MUSIC. 


Mr. Mapleson has issued the Eepeperite for the forth- 
coming season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and three new 
works are to be added to the working epeey These are 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” Verdi’s “ Forza del Destino,” and Baron 
Bodog d’Orczy’s “ Rennegato.” While a considerable amount 
of interest must naturally attach tothe novelties collectively, 
itis more than pene that the greatest excitement will 
centre in Signor Boito’s work, which, although the product 
of sunny Italy, bears distinct traces of the hold German art 
has taken upon the sons of the fabled land of song. Verdi, 
albeit he is a patriot and a statesman, recognised the force 
of Wagner’s teaching in “ Aida ;” and now we have another 
Italian composer of what is termed “ advanced views” in 
Signor Boito. The opera of “ Mefistofele” is considered to 
include what tradesmen would call “all the latest improve- 
ments,” and as Madame Christine Nilsson is to embody the 
characters of Margherita and Elena, the occasion of the 
first representation of the work promises to be a memorable 
one. Verdi's “ Forza del Destino” is meaty, were old, and 
since its first production in St. Petersburg, Verdi has found 
reason to repent the follies of his youth, and has amended 
the scene. The plot of the opera was described as ridiculous 
beyond measure, and only a partial success seems to have 
attended its original performance in St. Petersburg, Madrid, 
or the United States. Perhaps English audiences may be 
inclined to take a better view oe in its present pions oh at 
any rate its appearance in the prospectus is welcome. 
Vecious eriaine of the “ hankgstee by the Baron Bodog 
d’Orczy have been already performed in London concert- 
rooms, so that the author and his chéval de dataille are not 
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altogether unknown in musical circles. Mr. Mapleson does 
not state by whom the principal characters are to be sustained, 
in his public advertisement, but no doubt it will be carefully 
cast. People will be glad to hear that “ Mefistofele’ 

is to be scenically illustrated by Signor Magnani, 
whose beautiful Egyptian views in “ Aida” attracted so much 
notice last season. Magnani seems to be among scene- 
painters what the Russian limner, Vereschagin, is amongst 
landscape-painters ; they both delight in the vivid contrast of 
burning sunshine and cool shade, and they both give one an 
equal idea of atmosphere. Signor Magnani has made scene- 
painting one of the fine arts. A prospectus which did not 
contain the names of some unknown artists would necessarily 
be incomplete, but Mr. Mapleson has guarded against that 
by engaging Mdile. Emma Nevada, Mdlle. Ida Valerga, 
Madame Eleonora Robinson—the Jrima donna of the Stadt 
Theatre, Hamburg—Mdlle. Isidora Martinez, Madame 
Marie Louise Swift, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Signor 
Lazzarini, and Signor Papini. It need not be mentioned 
that these vocalists, one and all, possess “ Continental reputa- 
tions ;” it would be a difficult matter to find a vocalist visiting 
England for the first time without such a valuable and 
indispensable recommendation. Madame Christine Nilsson, 
Madame Etelka Gersta, and Mdlle. Caroline Salla will lead 
the soprani; Madame Trebelli and Mdlle. Tremelli the 
contralti ; Signori Campanini and Fancelli will be the chief 
tenors; M. Roudil, Signori Galassi and Del Puente the 
baritones ; and Herr Behrens, Signor Ordinas, Signor Monti, 
and Signor Papini the basses. As the subscription is limited to 
twenty nights, it may be reasonably inferred that the season 
will not of long duration. It seems a pity that the 
opening night should be fixed for the same date as that of 
Patti’s ventrée at Covent Garden, and it is to be doubted 
whether the arrangement is politic either on Mr. Gye’s or 
Mr. Mapleson’s part. 

Nothing seems stirring at the Royal Italian Opera, which 
goes along in a jog-trot sort of way. Albani has played 
the somnambulistic Amina once more with her old charm of 
manner and voice, and Signor de Reszke created a sur- 
prising impression as Count Rodolfo. Knowing to what 
depth of inanity bass singers usually reduce this unfortunate 
adie: the success and enterprise of Signor de Reszke in 
dragging him up to the level of a gentleman are equally con- 
spicuous. A more refined impersonation, both vocally and 
histrionically, it would be impossible to conceive. The 
Rodolfo set a lesson in self-repression for the Elvino (Signor 
Gayarre), whose acting and singing were at times painfully 
obtrusive. Mr. Gye is fortunate in his baritones, and he 
holds two trump cards in Signor de Reszke and M. Lassalle 
—to say nothing of the others. M. Lassalle played Renato 
in Verdi’s “ Ballo in Maschera” on Monday night with 
emphatic success, infusing all necessary vigour and intensity 
into his efforts, and giving ‘his auditors fresh occasion to 
congratulate themselves in having so fine a vocalist and so 
finished an actor before them. “ Lohengrin,” with (of course) 
Madame Albani as Elsa, was underlined for Thursday, and 
to-night Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africaine” will be revived, with 
Mdlle. Turolla, Mdlle. Valleria, and M. Lassalle. 

It is welcome news to hear that Madame Arabella 
Goddard, although she has entered upon a new sphere of 
activity with her academy for pianists at Steinway Hall, is 
not going to resign her position as a public performer. 
How many pianists are there, it may be asked, who are free 
from German influence, or who have sufficient love of Eng- 
land as an art-country to care to support its prestige ? 
Arabella Goddard owes no thanks to the Germans, though 
they owe plenty to her, for at the hands of this lady the last 
and grandest of Beethoven’s sonatas were first heard to advan- 
tage in the land of the Teuton. 

Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt” broughtthe forty-eighth season 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society to a close, and ostensibly 
witnessed the severance of the tie that has so long existed 
between it and Exeter Hall. Although the attention of the 
directors has been given more to numismatics than the 
furtherance of artistic aims for some years, amateurs and 
musicians generally will feel sorry at the idea of the associa- 
tion being cut off from its historic associations. However, 
whatever is, is best ; and if the Sacred Harmonic Society is 
to begin a new period of existence, it were better that all the 
traditions of the past decade were swept away, and that it 
began afresh, with Art for its goal, and with no hankering 
thought for the condition of the money-bags. 

DESMOND L. RYAN. 











Money SAveD.—Adopt Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors, to 
supersede gas or lamp light during the day. They are universally used, from 
gentlemen's houses to workmen’s shops or dwelling-places.—(E.) Chappuis, 
Patentee, 69 Fleet Street, London. 
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WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


History of England from the Conclusion of the Great 
Spencer W pole.” Wel. IIL. Longin abd Corl) ee 

In a passage which occurred in one or other of the 
two first volumes of his work, Mr. Spencer Walpole, if 
our memory does not deceive us, indicated his own poli- 
tical history to the world as being that of a Tory, the 
son of a Tory, who has been converted to the Liberal 
faith by the simple process of reading Adam Smith. From 
those volumes, as far as they went, it seemed that this 
rather original receipt for making an historian was at the 
same time a not unsuccessful one. Mr. Walpole’s 
history of such matters as the Peterloo business, the 
Queen’s trial, and the Six Acts, if it did not display the 
serene and Jovian impartiality which only the greatest 
writers can attain, could not be called in any way par. 
tisan. But it probably occurred to more than one reader 
that the real trial of the annalist’s powers was to come, 
The struggles of Whigs and Tories before the Reform 
Bill are, as it were, things before the Flood, capable of 
being handled without undue excitement by all but the 
most fervent of politicians. The reign of William IV., 
and still more that of her present Majesty, is very dif- 
ferent ground. Some of the combatants who fought in 
the first Parliament after the Flood still survive, others 
have but recently gone over to the only majority which 
is quite secure of never being turned into a minority. 
The very questions fought about are questions almost of 
to-day. The Eastern difficulty assumes something very 
like its actual form, the oppressed nationality becomes a 
common object, the squabbles over the retention or re- 
moval of privileges of different orders are wholly modern. 
In the presence of such a state of things, it is perhaps 
too much to expect that a politician, and especially a 
converted politician, should be able to maintain a 
judicial attitude. Certainly Mr. Walpole maintains 
nothing of the kind. His sarcasms—which are of a 
curious kind of sarcasm, a little apt to miss fire 
—are all for one side, his panegyrics all for the 
other. Poor Lord Lyndhurst is not allowed to taunt 
his political opponents without being informed by Mr. 
Walpole that his conduct is “effrontery.” The retorts 
of those opponents themselves are usually “ crushing” 
or “overwhelming” or “sarcasm that has rarely been 
excelled.” Occasionally Mr. Walpole has fallen into 
what is perhaps the greatest fault of the political historian, 
the indulgence in allusion by innuendo to passing or 
recent events. He has too evidently written with one 
eye upon his “ Hansard” of fifty years ago and 
upon his Zimes of to-day—an unnatural proceeding 
which has naturally resulted in a very decided mental 
squint. 

There is another fault of an entirely different character 
which is, probably as a consequence of the difference of 
the subjects treated, also more prominent in this volume 
than in its forerunners. Mr. Walpole has adopted the 
system of continuous accounts of separate subjects rather 
than that of chronological arrangements. Thus, when 
he comes to 1833 and the emancipation of the slaves, 
he goes back and gives a connected history of the West 
Indian question from the date of the abolition of the 
slave trade. When the death of Sultan Mahmoud occurs 
he retraces his steps and gives the story of the Turco- 
Egyptian difficulties ; and so on with the Portuguese and 
Spanish troubles, and other large questions. This 1s, 
no doubt, a theoretically superior method to the Thu- 
cydidean plan of hopping about from this. place to that 
in order to give us the events of a single summer or winter. 
But it may be questioned whether it does not in reality 
require greater art in the operator. The result of it, at 
least in Mr. Walpole’s hands, is that the reader is con- 
stantly wondering where he is, and what part of the 
history he is supposed to be studying. At one moment 
he finds, to his bewilderment, the date 1833 48 4 
shoulderheading to the page, and in the text an 
account of a debate in which Canning took part; 
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at another he 


be on the throne. In the same way the volume 


opens with one of those long social summaries, which 


Macaulay’s brilliant chapter at the conclusion of his first 
volume brought into fashion. Such things are no doubt 
of the first utility in their way, but it is necessary, in 
order to make that way perfect, that the thread of the 
main history should be maintained quite unbroken in the 
reader’s mind. This, as it seems to us, is a point in 
which Mr. Walpole decidedly fails. 
need, as we read him, of the process called Orientation, 
or, in simpler language, of a guide-post. Following his 
master, he has made a great point of introducing anec- 
dotes, expressions in debate, and the like, but he has not 
succeeded, as that master did, in chaining the anecdote 
or the extract indissolubly to the fact in the reader’s re- 
collection. In short, to put the matter plainly, Mr. 
Walpole has undertaken a task which is evidently some- 


what too hard for him. He has tried to be three gentle- 


men at once—an exact historian, a picturesque historian, 


and a dignified historian—while it does not appear that 
His 
composition is too confused and his colours too uncertain 


nature intended him for anythifg but the first. 


for the second, while he seems to have been denied the 


gift of stately generalities in which the old-fashioned 
historic muse delights. Nevertheless, though his book 
has serious drawbacks, it is one for which we think there 
is still some room on the shelves of persons who wish to 
: popular volumes on “Our Own 
Time” which Mr. Justin McCarthy has lately published 
are rather agreeably written historical sketches than 
store-houses of facts. Mr. Molesworth’s history has never 
been regarded as anything but a refuge for the destitute, 
and Miss Martineau may be said to have added strength 
to the proposition that history is not the forte of women. 
Mr. Walpole’s book, if ill-suited for sustained perusal, is 
not inconveniently arranged for the purpose of a book 
of reference, for which its system of continuous treatment 
of separate subjects fits it well enough. The historian’s 
inability to describe is rather a drawback, but less of a 
drawback in a book of reference than in one intended 
for reading. Yet it will always seem strange that such an 
event as the capture of Acre, which supplied Eliot War- 
burton with one of the most striking pages of “The 
Crescent and the Cross,” should suggest in the way of 
description, to an historian of a time not fertile of pictur- 


be well informed. The 


esque incidents, little more than the bald announcement, 


that “on the third of November Acre was attacked by 
the allied fleet, and after a bombardment of only three 


hours reduced to ruins.” 


The period embraced by this volume may be said to 
extend from the first election after the Reform Bill to 
the termination of the Anglo-Egyptian War. ‘The most 
important events contained in this period were: at home, 
the factory legislation, the new poor law, the reform of 
the municipalities, and the beginning of the system of 


satisfying Irish complaints by abandoning successive 
portions of plunder to the complainants ; abroad, the 
abolition of slavery, the troubles in Belgium, Portugal, 
Spain, and the East, the Canadian difficulties, and the 
gradual recognition of Lord Palmerston as a champion 
of English ascendency, and his consequent unpopularity 
abroad and ever-increasing popularity at home. Mr. 
Walpole has treated all these matters with more or less 
fullness, though not, as we have already hinted, with all 
the impartiality desirable. This is the more to be 
regretted because, as his views are for the most part 
those of the majority, he simply adds one more to an 
already sufficiently numerous band of witnesses. If, for 
Instance, we take the slavery question, we can illustrate 
very well what we mean. It is a truism that in England 
the obstinacy with which changes are resisted is only 
equalled by the complete oblivion of all arguments 
against them with which they are finally accepted. 

very in the abstract has become not merely an un- 
fashionable but an almost obsolete institution, and it may 
Seem to most people a paradox to say anything in its 
defence. But the duty of the historian is to look at 
questions not merely from the point of view of his own 


is equally puzzled to make out 
whether George IV. or his brother is supposed to 


We are always in 


time, but also from that of the time when the events 
occurred. Mr. Walpole cannot be said to do this ; he 
gives the stereo abolitionist view of the horrors of 


slavery, and that isall. Yet if, as it would appear, he has 
consulted the original documents, he must be perfectly 


well aware that the planters had a case. The alleged 
atrocities were very far from universal ; the impunity with 
which they were supposed to be committed was less uni- 
versal still. The contention—an unworthy one, perha 
but still one to which a commercial country might 
supposed to be likely to attach some weight—that the 
West Indian Islands would be _ half-ruined by abolition, 
has been only too well justified by the experience of the 
last half-century. Lastly, a Liberal like Mr. Walpole 
must surely sympathise with the objection of the Colonial 

islatures to have their autonomy interfered with. Far 
be it from us to say that these considerations should have 
prevented abolition; but it is certainly part of the 
historian’s duty to put them in as full and fair a light as 
the arguments on the other side. The same may be 
said of Mr. Walpole’s account of Irish matters. He 
seems to be fully impressed with the singular doctrine 
which Mr. Gladstone first regularly formulated a few 
months ago—that violence and outrage towards indi- 
viduals are the appropriate methods of claiming reform, 
and that it is the duty of statesmen to defer to claims 
thus unequivocally expressed. If a process-server is 
made to eat his process, it seems to Mr. Walpole that 
the abolition of the tithe or the rent, or what- 
eyer the payment claimed may be, is only right and 
just. Perhaps for the theory, as such, there may be some- 
thing to be said, but it is scarcely one for an 
historian to adopt. Similar, but still more offensive, 
indications of partisanship characterise Mr. Walpole’s 
references to religious matters. We do not suppose that 
the stoutest Episcopalian will do more than smile at the 
odd petulance of the phrase “ provision was to be made 
for their religious instruction ; and—such was the narrow 
bigotry of the age—two bishops were to be sent to the 
West Indies to promote the interests of the Church of 
England.” An act of bigotry which stops short at send- 
ing a bishop somewhere might be ed as harmless 
by the most determined opponent of Z’/nfame, and it 
may be suggested to Mr. Walpole that the usual office 
of bishops is not to promote the interests of their Church, 
but to discharge certain functions connected with it. 
This, however, is a much more pardonable breach of 
logic and taste than another which occurs towards 
the end of the book. Speaking of Syria, Mr. Walpole, in 
a passage of violent Turcophobia, remarks: “ More than 
three thousand years ago its first conquerors raised 
massacre into a policy, and had the profanity to impute 
their brutal proceedings to the direct commands of a 
beneficent Deity.” Now we do not think it is necessary 
to argue at length the proposition that the historian of 
the reign of Queen Victoria has no business with the 
brutal proceedings of the Jews three thousand Pose ago. 
If he wants to write a Scripture history, or a theological 
treatise, let him by all means do so ; if he wants to write 
a history of England during the nineteenth century, he 
would do well to keep the brutal conquerors of Palestine 
under Joshua out of his memorial. As there is nothing 
in worse taste than these irrelevant flings on controverted 
points, so there is also no more certain evidence of a 
weak and unhistorical mind. The historian’s desk is not 
a platform whence to lecture de omnibus rebus and to 
indulge in sly thrusts at miscellaneous foes. 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES. 


The Village of Palaces; or, Chronicles of Chelsea. By the Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange. In 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

So long as Calcutta continues to be called the City of 
Palaces, Mr. L’Estrange may be excused for designating 
Chelsea a Village of Palaces. It is no longer a village, 
and the palaces have disappeared ; but once upon a time 
the epithet was applicable, and that is as much as can 
reasonably be demanded of any author in search of a 
taking title for a new book upon an old subject. Had 
the love-sick Juliet known something more of the outer 
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world, especially of the troubles and crosses which beset 
the publishing community, she would never have uttered 
all that silly nonsense about the nothingness of a name, 
but rather would have recognised the appropriateness of 
Sairey Gamp’s insistence that her friend should “give it 
aname.” Having found a suitable topic whereon to 
hang a couple of very readable volumes, and having 
bestowed upon it a choice of baptismal names, Mr. 
L’Estrange next set at defiance the Horatian maxim not 
to begin the tale of Troy divine from the incuba- 
tion of the twin egg. He takes up his parable 
from the remote, if historic, period when “ Chelsea 
(so named from its pebbly strand) was _ partly 
marsh, and partly jungle, the haunt of the wild 
ox, and of the red deer with huge antlers.” It is ex- 
plained in a footnote that in those days Chelsea was some- 
times named Cealchylle, upon which its modern appella- 
tion is decidedly an improvement ; and further, that in the 
Saxon tongue chese/ signified gravel, and ea a strand or 
beach, an explanation which may interest visitors to 
Weymouth, who have to cross the Chesil-bank on their 
way to Portland. In the reign of Edward the Confessor 
the manor of Chelsea was conferred upon the Abbot and 
fraternity of the ‘‘ Minster of the West.” Although the 
largest hundred in Middlesex, its population consisted of 
a few villains and slaves occupying half a dozen miserable 
huts. Public opinion has sadly deteriorated since those 
happy times when the Anglo-Saxons sold in open market 
the captives of their 5 tome and their bow, and when 


“sometimes a king was bought for a blanket, and a lot 


of boys was exchanged for a fine girl.” Presumably, the 
brotherhood of the Western Minster would rather have 
had the boys than the maiden, just as Sir Charles Dilke 
would rather have even an Aldershot blanket than a 
sovereign, The manor, it seems, was still ‘a marsh, and 
feng covered with woods, adjoining those of Kyngesbyrig 

Knightsbridge), where also the Abbot had a claim to 
every. third tree and horse-load of fruit.” Following the 
example of Noah after the waters had dried off the face 
of the earth, the brethren signalised the taking possession 
of their new estate by planting a vineyard, and Mr. 
L'Estrange assures us that so late as the middle of the 
last century wine was manufactured from a. coeval vine- 


yard in Kensington, and “‘ was considered by the people 


in the neighbourhood to be like Burgundy.” The 


Celebrated Cremorne sherry may, perchance, have been 


manufactured on the very site of the vineyard whence 


the monks of old drew the medicinal stimulant which 


they were wont to sip for their stomach’s sake and their 
often infirmities. The value of the property appears to 
have been of slow growth, for King Stephen’s illegitimate 
son Gervaise, Abbot of Westminster, made over the 
entire manor to his mother and her heirs for an annual 
payment of four pounds a year. By the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, however, the manor of 
Chelsith was valued at £25 65. 6d., and the larger 
portion of it was leased by its proprietor to the 
Abbot and Convent of Westminster on very easy terms ; 
but at the time of the dissolution of monasteries 
the Abbey possessed no landed interest whatever in 
Chelsea. The civilising influence of the royal Minster 
was shown in drawing to its neighbourhood the town 
residences, in the first instance, of a considerable number 
of prelates, and, a little later, of temporal nobles. West- 
ward the march of fashion lay, and, as Mr. L’Estrange 
points out, the neighbourhood of a river had many at- 
tractions at a time when roads were almost impassable 
and generally insecure, and when carriages were unknown. 
‘The Thames was then famous for its supply of fish, and 
in the pre-sanitation era a great point was gained by living 
in an atmosphere comparatively purified by the constant 
circulation kept up by the current of the stream, and in 
sending one’s own sewage on to one’s neighbours lower 
down the river instead of receiving theirs in the ordina 

course of things. It was in the reign of Henry VIII. 
that Chelsea entered upon the brilliant career which cul- 
minated in Cremorne. There is some reason to believe 
that until that memorable epoch the Manor House was 
the only noteworthy building in the whole of that im- 
mense parish. The first eminent personage who fixed 





his household gods in Chelsea in a separate mans 
was Sir Thomas More, who built a roomy ana 
comfortable house a few hundred yards west of tha 
church, preserving in the centre of his garden a noble 
tree which came to enjoy a bad pre-eminence fe 
the Tree of Truth. Beneath its spreading boughs were 
cruelly flogged, under the Chancellor’s own eyes, many wa 
fessors of the new faith, and the harsh justice he meted 
out to these faithful inquirers after truth was termibly — 
visited upon himself on Tower Hill. No doubt he acteq — 
according to his lights, and in his conscience thoughtfop _ 
render acceptable service to the Creator by torturing Hj 
creatures, but the horror inspired by his conscientioys 
cruelties goes far to destroy one’s sympathy with hi 
playful wit and ripe scholarship. Mr. L’Estrange, how. _ 
ever, dwells lovingly upon More’s life and character. of 
which he draws a pleasing and spirited sketch. “The 
walls of Sir Thomas More’s garden,” he says, “can still 
be seen surrounding the Moravian burial-ground 
Their construction, bright red brick, and decaying stat. 
testify their age to be greater than that of the school 
house, a building marked in Kip’s plan as 
at the commencement of the last century.” ~ 
house itself, he thinks, may have stood nearly du 
north of the site of Lindsey House, a few yard: 
above Battersea Bridge, close to the Thames. ind 
sey House was for a time the residence of = 
Zinzendorf, and the headquarters of the Moravian — 
Brotherhood in England. During the Commonwealth it — 
was the retreat of the third Earl of Lindsey, who had — 
been wounded at Naseby, and whose son was st e- L 
quently created Duke of Ancaster. At the present day 
that noble mansion is represented by five good houses, — 
those at either end projecting slightly, and. being oma. 
mented with stone dressings. ‘There is a tradition,’ 
Mr. L’Estrange remarks, “that the first Italian Opera in 
this country was performed at Lindsey House, which i§ — 
not impossible, as it was built in the time of Charles 1.” x 
“ Opposite Lindsey House,” he continues, “ we can form — 
a good idea of what the frontage of Cheyne Walk was 
before the Chelsea Embankment was made, Here we — 
have the narrow roadway, the low brick wall, the long — 
shelving strand at ebb tide ; and just in front of the house 
are the boats and the remains of the water stairs—some 
of the oldest in London—partly still adhering am 
walls, partly strewing the river-bed with blocks o stone! 
The legend which connects Nell Gwynne with the founda: 
tion of Chelsea Hospital is mildly rejected, but we canno’ 
agree with our author that John Evelyn is entitled t 
claim the honour of having originated this patriotic ing 
stitution. It is quite true that he was fond of dab 

in architectural designs, and would gladly have under- 
taken to rebuild the City of London after the Great Fire} 
nor do we deny that, in 1666, he submitted to the Com- 
missioners of the Navy a project for establishing am 
Infirmary for sick and wounded soldiers, but a 
came of that, because, as he himself says, “I saw me 
money, though a very moderate expense would have 
saved thousands to his Majesty.” In the previous year 
he had charge of the prisoners of war, and there 18 at 
entry in his Diary as to his visiting them at “ Chelst 
Colledge” on Ash Wednesday, when the only comp! 
they made was that “their bread was too fine.” — tim 
actual architect, of course, was Sir Christopher Wren, 
but it was Sir Stephen Fox, according to Mr. L’Estranges 
own showing, who proposed to Evelyn that the R 
Society should resign to King Charles the college wile 
his Majesty had bestowed upon that much ridi 
association a short time previously, and in the end it 
was Sir Stephen Fox who persuaded the Council of the 
Royal Society to part with the building for 1,300/. f 
money. After all, it is quite within the bounds of pfo- 
bability that poor Nell’s doleful dream may have orgt 
nally moved Charles to take thought for his woun 
soldiers, and there is nothing more likely than that he 
would throw all the trouble of details upon a § 
practical man of business like Sir Stephen Fox. & 
again, being in frequent communication with Evely® 
would be quite aware of the interest taken by the au - 
of “Sylva” in promoting the welfare of the unfortunate 
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soldiers doomed to “ the town’s end, to beg during life,” 
and would naturally consult. with him as to the best 
mode of. carrying out the king’s gracious intentions. 
Waning space warns us to refer our readers to Mr. 
L’Estrange’s pleasant volumes for a lively and anec- 
dotical notice of the worthies who have fixed their resi- 
dence in ‘the pure air” of Chelsea from the days of 
Sir Thomas More to those of Thomas Carlyle. For a 
leisure half hour no lighter or more agreeable occupation 
need be asked than that of skimming these carefully 
compiled notes of biography and memoir. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, 
D.D., Principal of the University of Glasgow. Maclehose, 
Glasgow.; 1880. 

Whatever value may be set on Dr. Caird’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion” by the be- 
lievers and the unbelievers in revealed religion, no 
doubt whatever can well be entertained respecting 
its opportuneness. It comes to us at a time re- 
markable for the many theories propounded by eminent 
theologians, and by equally eminent scientists, re- 
specting ‘religion in its relation to philosophy. The 
spokesmen of one school of religious thinkers have 
asstimed, and acted dogmatically on the assumption, that 
a scientific handling of religious ideas, such as a_phi- 
losophy of religion implies, is altogether precluded by 
the very nature of human knowledge, which is essentially 
relative and finite, and therefore can never attain to the 
cognisance of that which is infinite and absolute. The 
motto of this school is that of Goethe, “To know more, 
we must be more.” Another school of believers is less 
dogmatic. They maintain that although human intelli- 
gence is not absolutely shut out by its necessary conditions 
and nature from all access to the sphere of infinite 
realities, yet the only knowledge here possible to it is 
intuitive and immediate, and not ratiocinative. The 
organ of religious knowledge, they contend, is not the 
reasoning faculty, but the faculty of faith or feeling. With 
finite objects and material relations,it is the province of 
the human. understanding to deal. Religious truth, on the 
other hand, from its very loftiness is beyond the grasp of 
logic, and from its very spirituality is incapable of being 
elaborated into any reasoned body of truth. And lastly, 
it has been objected that it is of the very essence of re- 
ligious truth that it has been revealed, and therefore as an 
authoritative revelation it implies the incompetency of 
human reason either to discover or to sit in judgment on 
its doctrinal truths. On these grounds, therefore, the 
construction of a philosophy of religion has been re- 
garded by the orthodox world as a sheer impossibility. 

Nor have the more recent distinguished writers of 
the sceptical school been slow to avail themselves of 
that admission. ‘‘ Natural theology,” writes one eminent 
scientific authority, “is a science falsely so called. It 
seeks to weigh the infinite in the balance of the finite. 
It is a delusion to the scientific man, and to the religious 
man a snare.” “The office of theology,” writes Mr. 
Lewes, “is now generally recognised as distinct from 
that of science. It confesses its inability to furnish 
knowledge with any available data. It restricts itself to 
the region of faith, and leaves philosophy and science 
the region of inquiry.” 

Now it is precisely to meet this dangerous sur- 
render of the philosophical character of religion by 
its supporters, as Dr. Caird holds, that the volume 
before us comes to our aid. He endeavours, accord- 
ingly, to show that the true conception of a reve- 
lation is that which presents it as addressing not the 
logical understanding only, but the whole spiritual 
nature of man, as not constraining us mechanically to 
receive the truth, but enabling us to know it, and 
to reason on it, and not merely telling us what God 
would have us believe, but raising us into a conscious in- 
telligent sympathy with His mind and will. ‘‘ Reason,” 
he maintains, “ must be held to be competent to judge, 
if not of the contents at least of the credentials of revela- 
tion, and we must have natural grounds for the acceptance 


of a supernatural revelation.” 
an authority proving by reason its right to teac 
tionally is an impossible, at least a ea 
ception. or 
acceptance of a revelation as true, if there are two 

priori reasons for the belief in the probability of a reve- 
lation, and if reason can verify the contents of revelation, 
and can disengage their essence from what is accidental, 
can develop and trace their organic unity, and establish 
their connection with the other elements of our 
knowledge, and shape them into the form of specu- 
lation which we call philosophical, then there can 
exist a philosophy of religion, 
sum and substance of Dr. Caird’s able vindication 
of a philosophy of religion ; but it is by no means 
the only characteristic and recommendation of this reall 
valuable apologia. i 
outspoken exposure of the fallacies of the friends of reli- 
gion, who have more zeal than wisdom, 


This is clear enough, for 
lrTa- 


con- 
If reason is the necessary groundwork 


Such, in fine, is the 


It is throughout a vigorous an 
and more verbosit 
than either, as also of the fallacies of the sceptical eee 
The argument for consciousness, “ My religion must be 
true, for I feel it to be true,” is a kind of argument which, 
as it is here shown, the devotees of all religions true or 
false can employ, but really to no valid and logical 
purpose ; for, as Dr. Caird well maintains, ‘feeling in 
religion, however strong, only proves the religion is mine, 
and has become a part of my experience.” Again, when 
the Positivist argues that as all human knowledge is 
finite and relative, and therefore we can never know. the 
Absolute or God, Dr, Caird replies by -showing the 
fallacy of such reasoning, by demonstrating that the two 
elements of the theory are irreconcilable. “It is im- 
possible,” as Dr. Caird writes, “to hold that human 
intelligence is limited to the finite, and at the same time 
it is cognisant of an existence beyond the finite ; -or, 
otherwise stated, it is impossible that all knowledge is 
relative, and yet that we should know for certain an 
existence of the Absolute.” ; se 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION. 


The Family Prayer and Sermon Book, designed for general use, 
and specially ann Jor those prevented from attending Public 
Worship. By the Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 2 vols. 
Strahan & Co. (Limited).—7Zhe Daily Round: Meditation, 
Prayer, and Praise, adapted to the course of the Christian Year. 
J. Whitaker. 1880. 

About twenty years ago a Massachusetts paper, report- 
ing some revivalist proceedings, stated that after sermon 
the Rev. Mr. So-and-So offered up “the most eloquent 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston audience.” The 
American reporter was quite unconscious of sarcasm, and 
unintentionally conveyed in a crystallised form a theory 
of prayer which is very widely held in these days, even 
though it may not often be concretely expressed. We 
have nothing here to do with the theology of the question, 
but certainly the theory of prayer which is based on any 
effect upon the minds of those listening while the prayer 
is being rolled out is responsible for a great deal of 
twaddle, verbosity, and slipshod language. The peculiar 
terseness and crispness, and almost epigrammaticism, of 
ancient forms of prayer, whether Hebrew, Roman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic, or Anglican, is the direct pro- 
duct of a theory of prayer which is incompatible with 
instruction of the Being to whom the orisons are 
addressed. In one of the ancient collects the older 
theory is exquisitely expressed in the words, “Thou 
who knowest our necessities before we ask, and 
our ignorance in asking.” ‘There is more substance 
in this sentence than in copious pages of such 
prayers as the Dean of Llandaff has produced in 
these exceedingly handsome volumes, although, as is very 
natural, he has incorporated many of the most telling 
passages from the Book of Common Prayer, just as some 
of the leading Dissenting ministers are in the habit of 
doing, very much to the benefit of their congregations ; 


and we think that Dean Vaughan’s volumes will have 
their principal admirers among the members of the Non- 
conformist communities, who will find that, if the pages 
are to the Churchman somewhat wordy, they will be a 
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pleasant relief from the prolonged exercitations in which 
ministers who follow the Presbyterian model too often 
indulge ; forgetting all the while that the original 
Presbyterian model to be found in the formularies of that 
Church is almost as strongly liturgical as the English 
Prayer Book. Ifthe Very Reverend Master of the Temple 
has not succeeded in catching the precise spirit of the 
classical phraseology of the higher kind of liturgical com- 
positions, he shares the defect with nearly all the clergy 
of the Established Church, including the whole bench of 
bishops, with perhaps one exception ; and he may claim 
at least this much credit, that his prayers for set occasions 
are, in a literary point of view, quite as good as those 
which are set forth by authority from Lambeth and else- 
where on occasions of national joy or humiliation. We 
can speak more highly of the sermons and devo- 
tional dissertations, for in them, although there is 
far too much diffuseness, there is a catholicity of 
spirit which is very highly to be commended. Dr. 
Vaughan is one of those who see good points in all 
creeds, and we therefore wish we could have said 
more in praise of the two right comely volumes on which 
Messrs. Strahan have lavished so much taste and so 
much pains. 

Nearly every bishop of all schools of the Church of 
England has expressed approval of Mr. Whitaker’s 
modest volume, “The Daily Round.” The name is 
taken from one of the most suggestive, as well as beau- 
tiful, of Keble’s hymns, and, as Keble would have wished, 
the order of the Anglican services has been followed. 
To each day of the Church’s year is devoted a single page, 
not .of a sermon nor of prayer, but of meditation, and 
each page has five parts—some words of Scripture, a 
statement of what those words mean, some thoughts and 
reflections on practical points, three or four lines of a 
short and well-conceived collect, and a verse of a hymn. 
Even a slow reader need not devote more than five 
minutes per diem to each page, and we shall not be 
surprised to find “The Daily Round” growing into a 
companion to the Prayer Book, as dearly loved in our 
times as ‘‘ The Whole Duty of Man” was esteemed in the 
days of our great-grandfathers. 


MAGAZINES. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


To those who take any interest in the controversy between 
Anglicanism and the Church of Rome the May number of 
The Contemporary Review will be found rather interesting 
reading. Mr. Thomas Arnold, a ’Vert, with some ferocity 
attacks Dr. Littledale’s recently published “ Plain Reasons,” 
and shows so much temper and so much imaginativeness that 
the Ritualists’ champion has little difficulty in disposing of 
the great bulk of what, for politeness’ sake, may be called 
his arguments. The tone of Mr. Arnold’s paper is beneath 
the level of the dignity befitting either his subject or him- 
self, and he actually knows so little of his cpponent as to 


_ assume that because Dr. Littledale’s A/ma AZater is situated 


in Dublin his Orange Protestantism follows as a matter of 
course. Dr. Moxon effectively replies to Miss Lonsdale’s 
extravagant attacks upon Guy’s Hospital. The other most 
telling paper in the number is * Daltonism,’ by Dr. W. 
Pole, F.R.S. 

We have referred elsewhere to Sir George Campbeil’s 
paper in 7he Fortnightly Review on “ Home Rule in Several 
Countries,” and we see no reason toattribute half the import- 
ance that has been attached in several quarters to aletter by 
“Index” to “An Old Conservative” on * The Conservative 
Collapse.” It is true there are some tricks of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s style which have been caught, but the mystification 
adds no importance to the paper, which, even if its argu- 
ments were trebled in value, would be disfigured by imper- 
tinences worthy of nobody more than Mr. Grant Duff. One 
of the best literary criticisms we have seen for a long time 
is Mr. George Saintsbury’s essay on “ Ernest Renan.” Its 
scholarly spirit and moderate tone are in singular contrast to 
the paper which immediately precedes it. Lord Wentworth’s 
observations on the “Settled Land Bill” are decidedly 
important, and Miss Edith Simcox has a charming review 
from her own standpoint under the title “ Ideals of Feminine 
Usefulness.” A paper by Mr. W. E. Bear on the “ Revolt 
of the Counties,” reads like a rejected letter to the Zimes 
and appeals to the Liberal party to show the farmers, now 
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that “Codlin’s the friend, 





they have an opportunity, 
Short.” 

In Fraser, the instalment of Mr. Biackmore, “ 
Anerley,” shows unabated power. That the “ Vartations ah =f 
the Roman Church” could furnish forth a pendant orrivay 
to Bossuet’s work on “ Protestantism,” is pointed out by the es 
Dean of Westminster, who, in a few leading examples, in. cS 
dicates the direction of such an inquiry, which vee 
should be pursued in a less carping spirit. “A sted 
Election” recalls the Blackwood of bygone days; andthe _ 
“Grievances of Women” will evoke replies at St. James's _ 
Hall. Conjectural biography is admirably illustrated 





article which shows that “ What Shakspeare iearncaaae — 
School” included a thorough knowledge of Ovid, 
“ Atheistic View of Life” is smitten with trenchant blows by = 
James Hilton; and Professor Price briefly teaches more 
sont banks than most people, including some bankers, 
Ow. ae 
The Dee Bridge railway accident is utilised by the author _ 
of “Creoline,” but whether to clear the way, or still further 
pile up the agony of suspense for the readers of Colburn’s _ 
United Service Magazine,remains to be seen. The“ Huascar” _ 
is captured anew, and the question between Dr. Russell and _ 
the army in va Africa is retried, -s verdict being “ 
exaggeration and transparent untruth,” as proven against at — 
least Dr. Russell’s concealed informants. Whether ae 
number will contain a pean over the change in the War 
Office, as a sequel to the crow over the recent appoi ee 
to “the Military Secretaryship,” is an interesting Be 
tion. There are some good chapters from military history 
and social life of different dates and countries. But ¥ 
naval element—we cannot say the sister service—is repre. — 
sented only by a “ Year of Lifeboat Work.” OUP 


The readers of “ He that will not when he may” in Mac 
milian, will find themselves cunningly led on to a ae ; 
point, where they will fret and long to know what comes next. 
The developinent of the new status of “ Our London Corre. — 
spondent,” furnished by Mr. Wemyss Reid, justly points out 
the utility and even necessity of the gossip information of 
society journals, and the frivolities of the London Letter 


in a provincial paper. An interesting paper on 
“ Death and Burial” leads up to an ap that “ the ashe 



































of England’s greatest lyric poet should be duly d 
in the only fit place in England for such sacred relics. = 


In The Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. R. E. Francillon con- 
tinues his attractive story “ Queen Cophetua.” The Member 
for the Chiltern Hundreds summarises the merits and cha- 
racteristics of those members of the late House of Commons 
who have “Fallen out of the Ranks.” This 
contains clever, though occasionally spiteful, 
descriptions, and a few laments for the lost ones, in whid 
all will join, especially for “the meekest of bee masters ane 
gentlest of bankers.” Mr. James Payn’s “ Two Infant Phe- 
nomenons” will attract attention and pity for the poo 
little poets, and Mr. Barnett Smith contributes a s th 
article on James Shirley, the last of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. . 


The Victoria Magazine contains a good deal of reprinted 
matter, and one or two original articles possessing some 
slight merit. The best is “ Swallow Superstitions.” — 
portrait is an excellent one of Mr. Edgar Bruce, “ who looks 
so modest all the while.” 


Perhaps the best thing in the Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine 
is a short sketch showing some insight into the character and 
policy of Lord Aberdeen. 

Fiction and articles of the lightest character make up 
Belgravia. ‘the two serials—“ A Confidential Agent,” by 
James Payn, with an illustration by Arthur Hopkins, and 
“The Leaden Casket,” by Mrs. Hunt-- grow in inter 
Julian Hawthorne begins “ Kildhurm’s Oak,” which promises 
well. Yet another election sketch is furnished in “ The 
Candidature of Mr. Davlish.” 

Besides the two continuous stories in Good Words, « Sarah 
de Bérenger,” by Jean Ingelow, and Thomas Hardy's “The 
Trumpet Major,” there is a goodly array of articles, 
of which deal with interesting places in other lands. Inone 
we learn something that is new about the prairie region 
Canada ; in another Morocco and Mogador are chattily de 
scribed; a third treats of Gothenburg, another sk 
the quaint old French City of Laon. A timely article oD 
“ The Influence of Art in Daily Life” is well written, 
contains several ideas worth noting on the subject Hef 
architecture. The religious element is represented by ab 
dissertation on the Commandments, and the number com 
cludes with a touching poem “ My Little Boy that Died,” by 
the author of “ John Halifax.” ; 

The Axtiguary, besides several papers meet for its & 
especial circle of readers, contains two articles, one 
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“ Celtic Superstitions in Scotland and Ireland,” and another 
on “ Church Restoration,” which are of general interest. 

The Rivista Europea contains little or nothing which throws 
light on the political crisis in Italy, and the most interesting 
article to others than the subjects of King Humbert is an 
article on “ The Italian Postal Service,” which is treated 
statistically. Next to this ranks the story of the Demidoffs 
at the Villa San Donato. 

Out of the very well filled pie of S¢. Nicholas, we can only 
pick a plum or two. “Fairy Photographs” are fanciful, and 
the “ as Stories” are tall. The description of the great 
base ball match when the White Bears beat the Fairport 
Nine is, in the words of pretty Alice Martin, “just splendid.” 
wa leave St. Nicholas with a loving look at “ Sir Christopher 

ren.” 

The New Testament Commentary for English Readers 
was, by an obvious printer’s error, somewhat distorted in title 
last week. 

The American Art Review. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 
Vol. I., No. 5.—In this number is commenced a history of 
wood engraving in America. The series of biographical 
notices of American etchers is continued, and a critical 
article dealing with the tendencies of art in America comes 
to anend. Elaborate criticisms of the exhibitions are given, 
and are illustrated with sketches from the pictures. The 
number is rich in engravings and etchings. 

No. 53 of Aen of Mark, published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co., contains three of the most striking photographs 
of the whole series, and not only excellent photographs, but 
wonderful likenesses, of Sir Geo Jessel, Mr. Vicat 
Cole, A.R.A., and Sir J. D. Hooker, ERS. Mr. Thompson 
Cooper’s biographical notices are all that they ought to be. 

The Great Historic Galleries of England (Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co.) is a newserial, under the editorship of 
Lord Ronald Gower, each part of which will contain three 
photographs, direct from the canvas, of famous pictures in 
British collections. The first three are Raphael’s Virgin 
with the Palm Tree, from Bridgwater House ; Vandyke’s 
portrait of Thomas Howard, from Stafford House, and Sir 
Joshua’s famous portrait of Caroline, Countess of Carlyle, 
from Castle Howard. The very texture of the canvas and 
the defects in the varnish come out in these photographs 
with startling fidelity, and we cannot give too much praise 
either to Lord Ronald Gower’s introduction, or to his notes 
on the works. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Long ive and How to Reach it.—The Throat and the 
Voice.— Eyesight and How to Care for it.—The Mouth 
and the Teeth. (Ward, Lock & Co.)—The above are the 
first four volumes of Ward & Lock’s “ Long Life” Series, 
which has for its object the diffusion, as widely and cheaply 
as possible, among all classes of a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary facts of preventive medicine, and the bearings and 
applications of the latest and best researches in every 
branch of medical and hygienic science. The series is not 
intended, except incidentally, to assist in curing disease. On 
the principle that prevention is better than cure the aim of 
the authors is to instruct persons how to take care of them- 
selves, their children, pupils, emp/oyés, and all others in 
whose well-being they may be interested. Commencing with 
the first, “ Long Life and How to Reach. it,” the subject of 
health is fully considered, and the importance pointed out of 
attending to sanitary requirements. A chapter on the Im- 
purities of Food and Drink, and How to Detect them, enters 
into the various modes of adulteration resorted to by dis- 
honest speculative traders, and heads of families will do well 
to give ita careful reading. Number 2 is a popular primer on 
the various ills that the throat is heir to, and sums up various 
learned remarks scattered through many treatises on Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, Physics, and Vocal Culture. “ Eyesight, 
and Howto Care for it,” treats of the anatomy of the eye and 
the physiology of vision in plain simple language, singularly 
devoid of unnecessary technicalities; and the suggestions for 
the care of the eyes and the effects of school life upon the 
Sight, may be studied with advantage by all who have the 
care and responsibility of training the young. The “ Mouth 
and the Teeth ” is a handbook which, if duly studied and its 
advice acted on, may save the reader from many an un- 
pleasant interview with that most unpopular, though neces- 
Sary practitioner, the dentist. “It is seldom that the ex- 
traction of a tooth becomes a necessity. Thousands of 
teeth are sacrificed through impatience, the result of the pain 
Which ought to have been avoided by timely attention, and 
which might have been alleviated and the teeth preserved.” 

he subjects of the “ Long Life ” series, it will be seen, are 
of vital and practical importance in every-day life. They 


are treated in a popular style, suited to the comprehension 
of the most ordinary capacity, and each volume, where neces- 
sary, is fully illustrated with explanatory diagrams. 

The United States of Europe. By James Bryce Killen, 
M.A., LL.D. (J. A. Brook & Co.)—The author is ex-Bar- 
rington Lecturer in Social and Economic Science to the 
Statistical Society of Ireland, and his pamphlet possesses no 
value save as an illustration of the easy transition on his 
= from the world of facts into the region of the wildest 
ancy. Mr. Killen wants “a Universal Sovereignty 
founded on justice and liberty to all.” “To-day we have a 
Republic United States in America. . . . Is there 
anything in the idea of a United States of Europe repugnant 
to the most sensitive conception of national or individual 
right?” Perhaps not; but when he says “the possibilities 
of such a result now are a thousand to one to what they were 
then” (i.e. in the days of Dante), we fear the long odds 
offered indicate that the author has taken to a reckless 
course of betting, or that the office of Barringtonian Lec- 
turer is a more promising training school for erratic 
romancers than for sober writers on political probabilities. 


The Science of Voice Production and Voice Preservation, 
By Gordon Holmes. (Chatto & Windus.)—The author, as 
Physician to a Throat and Ear Infirmary, and formerly 
chef de clinique at the Hospital for the Diseases of 
the Throat, speaks with authority on these subjects, The 

resent work is an abridgment of his “ Treatise on Vocal 

hysiology and Hygiene,” written in a popular way for the 
use of speakers and singers who do not require to study the 
subject in all its technical and theoretical bearings. The 
=, of vocal culture are lucidly explained, and the 

ygiene of the voice contains sound practical advice for the 
singer and orator. 

The Constitution of the Earth: being an I; elation 
of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the E. and its 
Organic Life have been derived from the Sun by a en 
sive Development. By Robert Ward. (George Bell and 
Sons.)—This elaborate title expresses the thesis of this 
curious volume. The writer was, as early as 1844, con- 
vinced of the mutability of species, and with the omniscience 
of a youth of twenty-two it “ occurred to [him] that the great 
change in animal and vegetable life on the earth, as described 
by geologists, represented great constitutional changes in the 
earth itself.” As the ultimate result of this process of 
reasoning he“ arrived at the conclusion that the ting con- 
dition of the earth is due to a Lag wa teed as distinguishable 
frorn a mechanical process ; and having before [him] the facts 
of astronomy as distinguished from its theories, it suddenly 
flashed upon [his] mind that the worlds of space were created 
by a progressive growth analogous to that which we describe 
by the term ‘life.”” Having struck out this brilliant theory, 
much as Joe eel evolved his celebrated bit of tombstone 
poetty, Mr. Ward published a book enunciating it. This 
volume has not hitherto come before us, and we presume has 
not, after a probation of thirty-six years, excited that com- 
motion in the scientific world which the youthful enthusiast 
expected. However, we learn from the present book that its 
object was “to show that the earth has derived its existence 
from the sun, and that it has attained its present relation- 
ship thereto in the course of countless millions of ages ; 
during which time it has been slowly increasing in size, and 
in every other respect assuming its present condition ina 
gradually progressive manner: leading to the conclusion 
that it and the other planets may ultimately attain a 

sition among the stars as important as the sun 
itself: becoming the foundation to other systems.” In 
a word the earth is growing. ‘That essay,” Mr. 
Ward tells us, “may be described as containing, in 
a more or less crude and imperfect shape, the ideas 
which it is the object of the present work to elucidate.” It 
would, we fear, be a sad waste of space to gravely criticise 
either its “facts” or its “theories.” The author is evidently 
a conscientious man, terribly in earnest, but imperfectly 
acquainted either with the scientific literature of the last 
thirty years, or with the accurate astronomical, geological, 
zoological, and botanical researches, a familiarity with which 
would alone give any one a title to undertake a work of such 
magnitude. Mr. Ward informs us that its publication has 
been a “duty” on his part. We doubt whether the 
“ scientists” to whom it is addressed will take quite so strict 
a view of their “duty.” Yet there have undoubtedly been 
less amusing gifts to the world. 

Temperance v. Teetotalism is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by W. Stewart and Co. It is the report of an able 
and trenchant address condemning Local Option recently 
delivered before the Lambeth Radical Assoc ation by Mr. 
William Webster. 

The Care of the Insane, and their Legal Control. By 
John Charles Bucknill, M.D. Lond., F.R.S.—In cases of 











lunacy Mr, Bucknill has had a varied experience of thirty- 
nine years, during which he has enjoyed the largest oppor- 
tunities of observing the care a ee of = siete 
in every of the country, both in public and private 
asylums, ~ in domestic life. In discussing the de- 
sirability of a change in the existing laws on lunacy, he 
broadly states his opinion that no change can be satisfactory 
which does not contemplate the eventual abolition of all 
proprie lunatic asylums, He advocates the establish- 
ment of State asylumns for the upper and middle classes. 
The Board of Commissioners in Lunacy would cease to exist, 
and the author would distribute the Commissioners’ work 
between the Local Government Board for the supervision of 
destitute lunatics, and the Lord Chancellor’s lunacy offices 
for the supervision of all others. Mr. Bucknill writes with a 
perfect knowledge of his subject, and we commend his sug- 
gestions to all who take an interest in this important matter. 

The _ Recent Depression of Trade. By Walter E. 
Smith, B.A. (Triibner & Co.)—This essay, which gained 
the Oxford Cobden Prize for 1879, is ably and sensibly 
written. It reviews the causes of the depression of trade 
and the remedies which have been suggested for it. The 
author’s advice to hasten the much-wished-for revival is 
woftth quoting. ‘“ It would do much towards the cure of our 
distress if we became more honest in our work and in our 
business habits. If our financiers and merchants would give 
up practices which are at best gambling, and at worst 
robbery ; if our manufacturers would do their best to make 
their goods good, and would not care so exclusively for 
cheapness, without regard to quality ; if our workmen would 
do more genuine work, and give their first thought to doing 
their work well, and their second to getting well paid for it, 
instead of thinking only of the wages, and caring nothing for 
the quality of the work—in a word, if the world would become 
more honest, we should soon tide over our difficulties.” As 
a political economist the author has condensed this much- 
vexed question into a nutshell. 

An East-End Chronicle. By the Rev. R. H. Hadden, B.A, 
(Hatchards.)—The author has collected from various sources 
odds and ends of information concerning the parish and 
ee church of St. George in the East. Although this 
ittle volume pretends to be a chronicle of the past, and not 
a commentary on the present, Mr. Hadden treats many 
social problems which meet us face to face in a very large 
and very poor parish. It is gratifying to hear that St. 
George’s is improving, socially and morally ; but only those 
who can penetrate beneath the surface can know of the 
downright pluck and sterling heroism which go hand in hand 
with respectable poverty. “Indeed,” says the author, “ we 
have improved all round. Our streets are more orderly than 
of old times, and Ratcliff Highway is no longer the inferno 
it once was.”. For this improved state of things the parish 
is largely indebted to the labours of the author and the rector 
(the Rev. Harry Jones), who have worked with unflagging 
zeal in a noble cause. 

Geography for Little Children. By Antonia Zimmern. 
Oielwand Stanford, Charing Cross.)—An admirable first book 

or young children. By maps and illustrations the configura- 
tion and physical geography of the world are taught ina 
very popular and attractive style. It will prove a suitable 
gift-book for little folk. 

Health. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.)—Under this expressive title the author 
has collected a series of lectures delivered at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts, in connection with the Trades’ Guild 
of Learning, and the National Health Society. Most of 
these lectures having been reported in the press will be 
familiar to many, and those who desire a very comprehen- 
sive work on hygiene will welcome the present volume. 

Healthy Life and Healthy Dwellings. By George Wilson 
M.A., M.D., C.M. (Edin.) ” (J. A. Charchil) —Hlopberates 
the renowned father of medicine, wrote far more about the 
health of the people and the prevention of disease than he 
did about the cure of it. Dr. Wilson proves, by an appeal 
to vital statistics, how vast is the amount of preventible 
disease and suffering which still saps the foundations of 
national health, and he interests the reader by explaining all 
the important bearings of a comparatively dry subject ‘in a 
very attractive way. If, as Lord Beaconsfield told us 
Sanitas sanitatum is the cry of the day, all interested in 
ae do well by taking Dr. Wilson’s work as their text- 

ok. 

Convict Life. By a Ticket-of-Leave Man. (Wyman and 
Sons.)—This book exposes some of ihe evils connected with 
the English convict system, and suggests remedies. To 
prevent contamination of the less hardened convicts by old 
and habitual offenders, distinct prisons, classification, and a 
special reformatory discipline are recommended. Chaplains 
are urged to inculcate practical godliness rather than doc- 
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trinal religion, and it is suggested that the work done’ 
orisoders should be calculated to fit them for a life of in by 
and that, as an incentive to labour, they should: ele 
understand that the amount received on discharge will 
d on the work individually accomplished. They 

of warders is exposed, and many things requiring 
in our convict system are pointed -out with 

force by one who has had a personal and bitter | 
of it, and whose volume has well deserved to rea¢ anew 
and revised edition. + eculie 
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A photograph has reached London of. Graeco-Buddhistic — 
sciibpisbes treat various parts of Afghanistan, obtained: 
Dr. Leitner, of Lahore. It gives a very good idea of>sper 
mens most valuable to the. science of mythologists and 
anthropologists, as well as to our knowledge of an early att 
which was introduced into Central and Southern Asia in the 
wake of the Macedonian conquest. Our readers will 
remember that Dr. Leitner brought over to England a few 
years ago a great number of Graeco-Buddhistic scul 
together with a thousand Bactrian and other coins, many 
rare manuscripts in Asiatic languages, ethnographical articles — 
from Dardistan, Kafiristan, and various parts of Central 
Asia. These collections are a great help towards a bet 
understanding of the germs of Hellenic culture, which hai 
once taken root in countries now sunk into semi-barbarism, 

The Russian journalistic notes this week are as under :— 
The daily newspaper, ovoe Vremya, has decided to main, 
tain its “special,” M. Moltchanoff, as its permanent corre- 
spondent at Paris. The director of the Ecclesiasti 
Seminary at Perm has forbidden the students of his ¢s 
lishment to read newspapers of any kind, under pain ol 
expulsion. The Russia has been amusing itself by com- 
paring the number and length of the Pom ee 
the leading Russia newspapers of the past week, The is 
stands thus :— t .todage 

Bereg. « «+ Qarticles, comprising 1,276 lines. ,, 
Molva . : . o BF: .<-90 * - Ay BBR dy ae 
Novoe Vremya ‘ oi coe +b 807 
Golos . ‘ . a 3.* 00 °° 563 6, 
St. Petersburg Vedomosti 9 34, on a 
“These figures,” says the Russia, “speak for themselves ; 
comment is unnecessary.” The De/o commences a new 
novel by Stanukovitch, entitled “The Two Brothers,” and 
continues a translation of Wilkie Collins’s romance, “A 
Daughter of Israel.” The Rooski Bogatsko contains a 
novel by Zasodimsky, called “ Secrets of the Steppe.” . Ti 
Novoe Vremya literary supplement has a translation 
Henry James’s “ American,” and an interesting account. 
Russian provincial life, entitled “From the Memoirsofa 
Village Teacher,” by P. Volokoff. 2 O% 88 

The Russian literary news this week is as follows :— 
Colonel Grodekoff, whose adventures in Afghanistan /are 
being prepared for the English press by Mr., Marvin, i; 
tends shortly bringing out the same in his own 
The library presented to the Public Museum at Moscow by 
State Secretary Hamburger, of the diplomatic service, com- 
prises 10,000 volumes. M. Abaza will arrive from Kaz 
this week and take up his appointment as Chief Russia 
Censor. “How Men get Married” is the title of a brochure 
at Odessa, which is causing attention just now. It iss 
that the Czar will proceed in June to Moscow to unveil the _ 
monument to the poet Poushkine. One of the relations 
the poet is about to publish a diary kept by Poushkine 
during his earlier days. The title of Vaselli Markoff’s new 
poem is “Eli Mooromets.” The death is announced of 
Miansaroff, compiler of the “Bibliographia Caucasica ¢ 
Transcaucasica,” the first volume of which appeared im 
1876. It is not yet known whether Miansaroff completed 
the work before his deathe The Emperor has 
40,000 francs towards the publication of Shasoff’s great work 
on art, “ Slavonic and Eastern Ornament, founded on the Re 
mains of the Seventh to the Twelfth Centuries.” The F innish 
papers announce the issue, at Helsingfors, of the “ Statistical 
Annual for Finland for 1880.” The rumour that the great 
comedy-writer, Ostrovsky, had ceased to be President of the 
“ Society of Dramatists” is announced to be untrue., ; 

A third edition of the German translation of Mackenzl¢ 
Wallace’s “ Russia” has just been brought out at Leipsié- 
Appended to it is an additional chapter, not exactly as in 
English edition, dealing with Russian events up to the Con- 
gress at Berlin. 

A report is current at St. Petersburg to the effect that 
ees the painter, is about to undertake a journey 
to lina, 
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The American Bookseller says that in: Boston “the 
eral increase in business.bids fair to cause some little 
trouble to such of our publishing houses as did not ‘ take 
time by the fore-lock,’ and make preparation in advance for 
having their paper manufactured, and their printing and 
inding done. The early birds have enemas. the worms 
thie time, Publishers are pushing forward on their new 
books, and, as a consequence, paper manufacturers are 
crowded to fulfil their engagements, and already orders 
are taken to be filled in turn, instead of at definite dates, 
Printers no longer cry for copy, which accumulates faster 
than the ‘ devil’ can take care of it, while presses are run 
night and day, throwing off by the thousands the sheets of 
the new books that are to supply the wants of not only the 
summer trade, but. that of next fall and the Christmas 
holidays. Lithographers are getting up the illuminated 
covers that shall eclipse all previous efforts to attract the 
attention of buyers ; while the tables of the book-binders 
groan under the accumulation of matter, that is forwarded 
as rapidly as the processes of the work will admit.” ae 
The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follows :—Baron Gustave Heine has written to the Vienna 
Fremdenblait to say that the memoirs of his brother, Henry 
Heine, which it has been pretended cannot be found, and 


which are reported to have been bought by the Austrian’ 


Government, are, and always have been, in his possession, 
but in accordance with the express wish of his mother they 
will not be published. The Royal Library at Berlin has 
purchased from the consistorium of Erfurt some ancient 
Hebrew MSS., amongst which are some valuable Biblical 
codices, for the sum of £250; the Erfurt authorities refused 
previously an offer of £600 for the same MSS. from 
England, not wishing them to become the property of a 
foreign country. G. Harschkamp, who has been for some 
time the editor, has now become the proprietor of. the 
Berliner Nachrichten. The late Dr. von Wiachter’s valuable 
law library, consisting of between 4,000 and 5,000 volumes, 
has been bought by the firm of Weiss and Neumeister in 
Leipsig- A history of the sect of Anabaptists, from their 
commencement up to the catastrophe which befel them in 
1535 in Minster, with a life of John of Leyden, is shortly to 
be published, the author being Herr Ludwig Keller, cus- 
todian of the archives in Miinster. Karl Stieler’s new poem, 
entitled “A Marriage in the Mountains,” will appear in the 
course oi this month, and will be written in Bavarjan dialect, 
It will be illustrated by Hugo Kauffmann. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. cease next month to publish the 
Clarendon Press works. 

After a lingering and painful illness, the result entirely of 
overwork, Mr. James Hamilton Fyfe died on Wednesday 
night, at his residence in Kensington. Like his father, Mr. 
Fyfe belonged to the band of indefatigable Scotchmen who 
have done so much for journalistic enterprise in London. 
His two principal positions here were those of assistant 
editor of the Pall Mail Gazette, under Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, and of assistant editor of the Saturday Review, under 
Mr. Harwood. Mr. Fyfe was a considerable contributor to 
magazine literature on political and social subjects, and 
shortly before he fell ill had projected a work on the political 
and social condition of France at certain recent periods. 
He leaves a widow and family, and a large circle of attached 
friends, whom his amiability, his high moral worth, and his 
eee performance of all the duties of life had drawn 
around him. 


An international exhibition of photographs is to be held 
at St. Petersburg this summer. 


The Havas News Agency has appointed as its correspon- | 


- at St. Petersburg a Polish writer and journalist named 
Utz, 
The Council of the Society of Arts have decided to summon 
a public Conference to consider the question of supplying 
ndon with pure water. The date for the Conference has 
been fixed for Monday, May 24, and succeeding days. The 
arrangements for the Conference are now being considered 
y a committee, and full announcements will be made as 
early as possible, 
Dublin bon-ton may be congratulated on its niceness, but 
It Occasionally over-reaches itself, and this it has done lately 
and notably. A professor of T. C. D., Dr. Dowden, re- 
nhowned through Europe as a teacher, a scholar, and a critic, 
as been giving a course of instructive lectures on Goethe, 
within the walls of the college, and to mixed audiences. 
D ese lectures have appeared at. great length in the 
ublin papers, so eager is the world of letters to catch the 
Words of such a master on such a subject. However, some 
- women of the male sex have with marvellous ingenuity 
ne and tortured a couple of the published sentences 
. . unorthodoxy, and have considered it their duty to go 
ut gathering Mrs, Grundy’s daughters under the shadow 





‘Cardinal Newman’s poems. . 


John W. Grove, Mr. F, Wilson, Mr.*-Joseph 





of their wings. ,The result is they haye'stirred up)a hornet’s 
nest for themselves, for, on examining the two heretical. 
sentences, one turns out to be a non-metrical rendering ofa 
passage in one of Keble’s hymns, and the other is the para- 
phrase of a very beautiful religious sentiment in one°of, 
: esibbd- t UodqmaD 

The Annual Dinner of the Lecturers’ Association, held at, 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street; on Monday, May. » Was & 
at success. Professor Charles J, Plum singe 


ll i and Dr. Po r. Byron Webber, Mr. 
ollege, presided, and pe, vhs ) od 
William Stokes, Mr. Charles ).-PHanAnUE Mr. F, A Br i 
Mr. Denison W. Allport, Miss Annie “Waite, the eminent: 
American elocutionist, and others, took part it “the ‘prow. 
ceedings. ’ ?  Kosiintntl a ats Wo 
A new volume of poetry’ by Victor Hugo: has: just aps 
peared. It is. called “ Religions et Religion,” and does, not 
seem destined to add to the fame of its illust author. 
He writes against all established religions, and con¢ludeés. 
with an energetic affirmation in the belief of the existence 
of God. The last lines in the book are the best.’ 
Mdlle. Bartel, the new actress at the Comédie Frangaise, 
played on Saturday last for the first time the part of ‘Marie. 
de Neubourg in “ Ruy Blas.” This was the 7é/e in which 
Sarah Bernhardt achieved such a triumph. The success. 


gained by Mdlle. Bartel may perhaps prove to the fair 


fugitive that it is not altogether impossible to replace her. 

On the opening of the Salon, May 1, loud and MANY NSAP 
the complaints on the part of both public and exhibitors. | 
The number of works exhibited exceeds that of any previous 
year. Seven thousand were expected, and among them 
there is not one.thousand generally interesting. The new 
system of grouping renders research extremely difficult, and 
it was not a happy thought of the Administration to give up 
classification in alphabetical order. _ A curious incident 
occurred on “varnishing day,” as is called the day before 
opening. M. Kossak, an Austrian painter of well-known 
talent, finding his work villainously hung, mounted a ladder, 
and with his penknife cut the canvas from the frame, and 
put his painting in his pocket. So many complaints have 
been made, that the resignation of M. Edmond Turguet, 
Under Secretary of State for the Beaux-Arts, is considered 
certain, 

The new premises of the General Horticultural Company, 
at Warwick House, were opened on Monday. The spacious 
rooms in which the business will be carried on were most 
beautifully decorated with flowers, tropical ferns, and palms,, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. Wills, the managing 
director. The display included a lovely new cream white 
Hydrangea, and some s Victorias. The new 
company promises well, both as regards the spread of 
horticultural taste, and what is an essential concomitance, a 
supply of flowers and fruits at somewhat pase pores prices 
than have hitherto ruled. The new régime will, it is to be 
hoped, prevail against the monopoly that has hitherto ruled 
the London market, 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.~8 ?.m: Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. - **  -. 
8.30 P.M. Royal Googe i Society; ‘‘ Journeys in_ British. 
Guiana,” E. F. im Thurn. 
TuEspay.—3 P.M. Royal Institution ; ‘‘ Wind and Weather,” R. H. Scott, Esq. 
7°45 P.M. Statistical Society: “Ten Years’ Statistics of ritish 
Agriculture, 1870-79,” Captain P, G. Craigie. See 
8. P.M, Appropciagicel Institute: ‘‘ Prehistoric Discoveries in 
ntral Russia,” C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq., M.A. 
ss Royal Colonial Institute: “‘The Botanical Enterprise of 
the Empire,” W. Thistleton Dyer, pak 
The Institution of Civil Engineers : ‘‘ The Manufacture of 
Portland Cement,” Major-General Scott, C.B. 3 
WEDNESDAY.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ Utilisation of Blast Furnace Slag, 
pede g hohe 50) Sect 
a oO icroscopica] Society. : 
TuuRSDAY.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: Professor yndall, “Light as a Mode 
of Motion.” . : be : 
8 p.m. Society of Arts, Applied Chemistry Section ; ‘‘’‘The Optical 
Properties of Crystals,” Professor Adams. 
»»_ Mathematical Society. 
FripAy.—4 P.M. Royal Botanical Society : Lecture. 


8 p.m. Royal Astronomical Society. s = 
‘i Royal Institution : « Certain Democracy in Germany,” Lord 


Reay. 
. uekett Microecs ical Club. : oiins ce 
gues of Arts, Todian Section : “ China and Chinese,” A. 
errieur de la Couperie. : = 
SATURDAY.—3 P.M. a Institution : ‘‘ The Dramatists before Shakespeare, 


rofessor Henry Morley. 








POISONS ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on “‘ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years. — Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Soren, E. Phillips.—Industrial Geography, France. Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Bi .— The Voice of the Nation. oxon and Saunders. 
B William.—Sunrise. Part I]. Sampson Low and Co. 
Blackburne, E. Owens.—As the Crow Flies. Moxon and Saunders. 
Caine, T. Hall. —Politics and Art. Liverpool : Notes and Queries Office. 
Campbell, James.—Addresses. Morrison and Gibbs. 
Collins, Clifton W.—Saint Simon. William Blackwood. 
Corfield, W. H.—Health. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Crawiord, ae Id and New. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Daily Rou s itaker. 
Gibbs, Wicked “Pesente and Patentees. Indexes for 1875. Melbourne and 
Triibner and Co. . 

Hadden, Roz, Ke a cone ioeaicts. Hatches B ‘is 
Hall, Theophilus.— an’ ngli mposition, Jo urray. 
Heaton, Mys.—Cunningham’s British Painters, Vols II. and IIT. George Bell. 
Help for Ireland. By an Anglo-Irishman. Kerby and Endean. 

ohnson, Daniel.— Political Coney of Europe. Sampson Low and Co. 

aclaren, A.—The Life of David, afflicted in his Psalms. MacNiven and 
« Wallace, Edinburgh. 
Mayer, T. R.—Who was the Founder of Sunday Schools ? Moxon and Saunders. 
Nelson, Adrian.—Practical Boat Building. Revised Edition. The Bazaar. 
Parkin, John.—Epidemic Diseases. Part II. Second Edition. David ne 

and Vines,—Elementary Text Book of Botany. Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Prior, James.—Three Shots from a Popgun. Remington. 
ick, Ta Water Supply of the Metropolis. E. and N. Spon. 

uutz, Rees J.—Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche. Sampson Low and Co. 
Shaw-Lefevre, E.—Political Maps. Stanford. . 
The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. Edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A. 

Vol. III. John Murray. 
Tregellas, Walter.—Tourist’s Guide to Cornwall. Stanford. 
Trofla , Anthony.—The Duke’s Children. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Watson, William.—The Prince’s Quest. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Woolsey, T. D.— Communism and Socialism. Sampson Low and Co. 
Worth, R. W.—Tourist’s Guide to Devonshire. Stanford. 
New Music. 

Redhead, Edward.— Romance for Piano. Wood and Co. 
Carlo Tiesset.—The Imperial Wreath. Nos. IV. and XIX. Wood and Co. 
Perles de Saison, for Piano. WoodandCo. | 3 
Carl Wilhelm.—Le Nozze de Mozart. Transcribed for Piano. Wood and Co. 
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JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
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Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18 WiGcmore STREET, London, W. 
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Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall 

Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 

Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This Copying Process has 

been adopted “4 Her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the inventor (Mr. 

Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 

ve tedious washing off. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 
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CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
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BILIN WatTHe 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke oF TECK. 

; 5 “‘ White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879- 
“ Sir,--I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 

opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 

satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive i 

—I have, &c. *RicHarp J. G. FREEBORN. 
Prices: 100 small bottles, 40s.; 50 large bottles, 25s. Pastils in 1s. and 2s. 

boxes.—Bilin Water Depdt, 27 King Street, Cheapside. 

Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, a 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourists 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudult 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, IN CROWN OCTAVO, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


MU SLCA Ls STU DIES - 


A SERIES OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY FRANCIS NUEFFER. 
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NOW READY. 7 THEATRES, &c. 
HOW TO WORK WITH THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
MICROSCOPE. Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr, Henry Irvine. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 18oth Time. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. ; 
Shakes Comedy, having been : ; 
THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, | will be repeated every evening a Brg: ee te utmost enthusiasm, 





With 100 Plates, price 21s., strongly bound. SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY 
MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. «|: SATURDAY, May 8 and 15, at 2 o'clock. a 
jienadion Price 2. pest fran, 15 stnenge. Box Office open from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) —— 
; YCEUM.—On Thursday, May 20, Benefit of Miss 
ill 


READ 
. ® \ ELLEN TERRY. The Performance will commence at a Quarter to 
THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL ® Eight (opel eg | tee ee be Ebayer nom! 


AN EXPOSE. for the first time an Idyll in One Act, entitled Iolanthe. Adapted and rewritten 
By A. J. DADSON, F.RG.S. i a Rey Coser ie Be talaga ne at 





*‘ Never came ecross such a scathing exposure. . Heartily wish it a wide 


ion. The Rock. 
An “able and saninititile tineaas ot tek confetconal.”—Eart of Chichester. N E W SA D L E R S W E L i S. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN, 





From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 


rT, Bae ee oe ee Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 

C H AM BERLIN’ “ No fees.—First time in England, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 

| | HE DANITES, so-called b it descri 

AROMATIC _ efforts of two men (members of a sctlute ete. es ai eae oo 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
SPANISH MEAL, | srctitscirstciiraue crite inthe Gr Wet anmenseds 
; dos mens ae gi seer g pic ure of life in the est as described in 
D. S. MEAT GREAVES, \OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 


LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from model i 
AKD actual places where the incidents were Soveetl - era bacerma has > 


inted Tho W. Hall and assi _ : b ‘ 
CAYCAR EXCELSIOR 9 niin ancy Williams, ~ tien an Ee ke’ Mr. M‘Kee 
FOR ——<$—$—$— $$$ $$. ; 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, | \| 2 SADUERS WELLS This Hrenng Speci 
Prepared and Exported only by seated at the rive ofthe curtain, Eight otlock = aunnce 0 Be 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
- Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
These Foods obtained the Only Award for’Game Food, Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 


Paris Exhibition, 1878. Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish i i 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of tins [Imperial Fir 4 ws ee Company . 


celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absoluely neces- : OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, $.W. 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. , 
The New Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 


game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cecccccesccscesceecesess £3,524,000 


Capital £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover see aes wesley tauh 0 yonde sesace sosecses «1-0 OO MOO 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Special Systems of 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 

Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. In Class A.—An Ordinary Life Policy is transformed in a few years into a 


Parp-up Pouicy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonus AppITIONs. 


In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the largest possible Benefits 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, |" those who atin an average time of i, Ths has reulted in Bons 


GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, | ,, New Tasuzof Rupucep Prsmiuns recently adopted, being from & to rae 


AGEB.ecccece 2 Se fer ees ogee 'gg 
NORWICH: PREMIUM .. oa in nA 558. 675. 828. 1028. 1308. 
Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37 Paris. THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL 1880, 





Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 

Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped) wo YEARS’ BONUS at THe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1881. 

directed envelope is enclosed. LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 8 PALL MALL. 

(Advertisements for insertion in the current weeks“ EXAMINER” EDINBURGH : 82 PRINCES STREET. 

iaday Iie ee eee ee ee JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
The “*E oA . . . Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 

f XAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WicMorE 

clock, in time Sor the Indian Mail of that day. Street, London, W. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Soran, E Phillips.—Industrial Geography, France. Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Bi — oice of the Nation. oxon and Saunders. 
Black, William. —Sunrise. Part II. Sampson Low and Co. 
Blackburne, E. Owens.—As the Crow Flies. Moxon and Saunders, 
Caine, T. Hall. —Politics and Art. Liverpool: Notes and Queries Office. 
Campbell, James.—Addresses. Morrison and Gibbs. 
Collins, Clifton W.—Saint Simon. William Blackwood. 
Corfield, W. H.—Health. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Crawford, Oswald.—P. 1, Old and New. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Daily Round, The. Whitaker. 
Gibbs, Richard.—Patents and Patentees. Indexes for 1875. Melbourne and 
Triibner and Co. : 

Hadden, Rev. R. H.—An East-End Chronicle. Hatchards. 
Hall, Theophilus.—A Manual of English Composition, John Murray. 
Heaton, Mrs.—Cunningham’s British Painters. Vols II. and III. George Bell. 
Help for Ireland. By an Anglo-Irishman. Kerby and Endean. 

obnson, Daniel.— Political Comedy of Europe. Sampson Low and Co. 

aclaren, A.—The Life of David, afflicted in his Psalms. MacNiven and 
« Wallace, Edinburgh. 
Mayer, T. R.—Who was the Founder of Sunday Schools ? Moxon and Saunders. 
Nelson, Adrian.—Practical Boat Building. Revised Edition. The Bazaar. 
Parkin, John.—Epidemic Diseases. Part II. Second Edition. David a 
Prankl and Vines.—Elementary Text Book of Botany. Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Prior, James.—Three Shots from a Popgun. Remington, 
= ; ae Water Supply of the Metropolis. E. and N. Spon. 

uutz, Rees J.—Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche. Sampson Low and Co. 
Shaw-Lefevre, E.—Political Maps. Stanford. — _ 
The Student’s Commentary on the Holy Bible. Edited by J. M. Fuller, M.A. 

Vol. III. John Murray. 
Tregellas, Walter.—Tourist’s Guide to Cornwall. Stanford. 
Trollope, Anthony.—The Duke’s Children. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Watson, William.—The Prince’s Quest. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Woolsey, T. D.—Communism and Socialism. Sampson Low and Co. 
Worth, R. W.—Tourist’s Guide to Devonshire. Stanford. 
New Music. 

Redhead, Edward.— Romance for Piano. Wood and Co. 
Carlo Tiesset.—The Imperial Wreath. Nos. IV. and XIX. Wood and Co. 
Perles de Saison, for Piano. Wood and Co. 
Carl Wilhelm.—Le Nozze de Mozart. Transcribed for Piano. Wood and Co. 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 








CONTENTS OF No. 3,770, MAY 1, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes. 





The New Ministry. 
The Situation Abroad. § The Liberal Collapse in Italy. 


Mr. Gladstone Contra Mundum. The War in South America. 
The Water-Colour Galleries. iThe Royal Academy (First Notice). 
Grosvenor Gallery. T.etter from German 


News from Turkey. Our Paris Letter. 





Bound and Rebound. Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 





“The Danites ” at New Sadler’s Wells. Music. 





Francis Dedk. 
. Mr. Godfrey-Faussett’s Memorials. 
Musical Education Abroad. Novels. Magazines. 
Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves. | New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


Lid be -Bat 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 








LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


Coie Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 


The first of a series of Novels will commence next week. 


LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


OrFices—136 STRAND, W.C. 








JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18 Wicmoxe Street, London, W. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. , 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6a.:— 








1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 15s. DEAN STANLEY. 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE, 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G, 
8. Mr. eee ae aE Ae Jj 20. > rat fo wee bad 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOwW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. "4: Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 75. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O, 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach page......0..44. 4900 Page facing matter£9 oo 
Inside page ......... 800 Half page ......... 400 
Quarter page ...... 200 Ler inch, single col. 080 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136 Strand, W.C. 


r. & 0. OSLER 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall 

Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 


Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This Copying Process has 
been adopted by Her > Government, who have paid the inventor (Mr. 
Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
= tedious washing off. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 
ree. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 








BILIN WATHE 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke or TECK. 
: . ““ White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879- 

“ Sir,—-I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck..--that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive os 
—I have, &c. “‘RicHarD J. G, FREEBORN. 

Prices : 100 small bottles, 40s.; 50 large bottles, 25s. | Pastils in 15. and 2s. 
boxes.—Bilin Water Depot, 27 King Street, Cheapside. 

Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOU® 


BAG, tos. 6¢. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, ig 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourists 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the “‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 


imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every 4 
for travelling, post free. ’ 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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MUSICAL, 


NOW READY. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. 


THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
With 100 Plates, price 21s., strongly bound. 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 








Price 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “ THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 


READ 
THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL : 
: AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 
«« Never came ecross such a scathing exposure. . . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” — The Rock. 
An “able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zarl of Chichester. 





From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN'’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for’Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absoluely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. : 
The NEw Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 
Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 


NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37 Paris. 
Se | OT TOT ee OR ee ee 


Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

Advertisements for insertion in the current week's ‘* EXAMINER” 
should reach the Office, 136 Strand, not later than Four o'clock on 
Thursday Afternoon. 

The “EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
oclock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN CROWN OCTAVO, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


— hw. 


A SERIES OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY FRANCIS 


——— 


NUEFFER. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr, Henry Irvinc. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, r8oth Time. 
vite nad Comedy, hohe received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING, PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the ME 
SATURDAY, May 8 and ea ot solock. RCHANT OF VENICE, 


Box Office open from 1o to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


YCEUM.—On Thursday, May 20, Benefit of Miss 
: ELLEN TERRY. The Performance will commence at a Quarter 
Eight o'clock with the Merchant of Venice (terminating with the Tri 
Portia, Miss Ellen T: ; Shylock, Mr. a After which will be produced 
fe dy in One Act, entitled Iolanthe. 
W. G. Wills from Henrick Herz's Poem, King Renee’s Daughter. Iolanthe: 


iss Ellen Terry : Count Tristan. Mr. Irving. 
NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs, S. F. BATEMAN. 


NEY SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 


Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees.—First time in England, Joaquin Miller’s famous sing, to-night, ua 


HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


_ efforts of two men (members of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. : 


OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 
LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 
actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred, has 
inted by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
kin ; ancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—This Evening.—Special 
Notice.—As be first soos oo ee a ee for t ony 
shot dade des ah dee deta tae aaa ee 


PBC FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000.  Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 





CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cecceecsssccescssseesees £3,524,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE wocccecssscececcnesscencceecseeece ’ 
Pouicigs 1ssuED during last § years .....++++eeeeeeses 4,500,000 


The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Special Systems of 
BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
In Class A.—An Ordinary Life Policy is transformed in a few rs into a 
Paip-up Poticy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonus AppiTions. 
In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the largest possible Benefits 
to those who attain an average time of life. This has resulted in Bonus 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. 
New Tasce of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, being from 8s. to 12s. 
lower than usual, for every £ 100 with profits. 
AGB. ccccces 25 30 35 40 45 SO 55 60 
PREMIUM .. 375. 425. 475. 555. 675. 825, 1028. 1308. 
THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL 1880, 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at THe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1881. 
LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 8 PALL MALL. 


EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 


——_— err 
JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 


Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WiGMorE 


Street, London, W. 
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BRAND AND CO. 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLtE ADpDREsS.—No. 11 LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 


‘entific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
VALUE,  RRYCE WRIGHT. Mineralogist, go Great Russell. Street. 
London, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND: FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rarg, EARLY PRINTED, AND CurIoUS WoRKS, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MisceLLaNngeous Books. : 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL, 
IS NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY:SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
Including a Collection of Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the First Floor. 
Admission, 15. 














ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 13 is detached. Or both may one to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
224 Camden Road, N.W. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitpineés, E.C., Lonpon. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE or TWO SCHOLAR- 


J SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the next Examina- 
tion, provided that Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. The next 
Examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three 
consecutive days in November 1880. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other 
points, the particulars of which, as well as copies of the Scheme of Examination, 
— be obtained on application tothe Secretary of the Trust, and the names and 
addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
on or before October 1, 1880. 








Percy Lawrorp, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. ee 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It ow instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. F 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


tate BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at H 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, won 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 











Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 
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EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) ——, 
OOCUA: 
JAMES EPPS & COQ., 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 





57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free; enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


" CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


‘ ee ' ‘ ” Jan. 1877, 

‘« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction’ of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained) 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. ‘ In recognition of ‘yddr valuable services you are’at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 

**G. H. Jones, Esq.” 

Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Sargeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell’ Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


ao 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL ‘PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad..; - «+ 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WiC. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—Glad 


Tidings.—Some constitutions have a tendency to rheumatism, and are 
throughout the year borne down by its tortures. Let — 
+ agony, 


bathe the affected parts with warm brine, and afterwards rub in. 
Ointment. They will find it the best means of leenning 
assisted eee Pills, the surest way of overcoming their disease. 
need not be said than to request a few days’ trial of this safe and 

ment, by which the disease will okimateie: be completely swept ate ‘ 
that would make a giant shudder are assuaged without difficulty 


easy and inexpensive remedies, which comfort by moderating the 
vessels and calming the excited nerves. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. ) 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
‘TRE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this.celebrated Medicine. ‘ 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their. use, and are certain to 


prevent the disease attacking any vital part.—So all Chemists, at 
1S. 13d. and 25. 9d. per box. ra ew = Pe 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Fry’s oo | 
F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA: 
COCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 





F R GUARANTEED PURE. 
Y’s ones 
F'RY’S COCOA EXTRACT: 
C oO c OA. | The a oeeaetae tie eerae 
JI. 8s FRY and SONS. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


—_——eoo 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 
and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and . fortifies the digestive organs, Is a s 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, f , chest affections, and in pecific 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ‘The whole frame is arenthy wrigteaned 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. 
is no tonic of so certain effect a8 Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. ; 


dbnhtietenpten nS ee 
ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


estion of the liver, which are ¢ beneath the. , head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, dis ble taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbatice of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very, shightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 

and comfort within 24 hours, _It is the safest medicine. ‘Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢@. Sold by all Chemists. 





will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
t 


natural colour. The effect is su to tha: Pio a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It padeon" a perfectly natural and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouragin new hair. 
Sulphur bein bighly ized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, L KYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommen It is most 
agreeable: in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. by Chemists, Hai and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


Ce TS ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 

becomes se yo yee psn fike one Swede ra a X id 

— useful for removing incrustations 5 of tartar oe neglect ft vecth’ S iby 
Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“@ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is Scarcely ‘any eruption 

but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems na cure. Ordinary pimpies, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
oe sane ag ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
oe , 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


EFINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6 —One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 
KINGSTON LOTION penne Tiere tues of these manly appendages 


KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form> can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
KIN most other rations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
STON LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 








_RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
_ Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, ‘Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS ive i i 
S are guaranteed to immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
RHEUMAy all other remedies have failed, 
RHEUMATIG OILS. No household should be without them. r 
TIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 

RHEUM Rane Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 
RHEOA IC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 35. 6d., 58. 6d., and 10s. 

NEMS Opes only by W. CW WRIGHT, 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMAT: 

TIC OILS are for outward application only. 

ce UMasIC OILS do not require ideo make any change from his 

RHEUMATIC Opieor Bbour. 
IC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 

ieee oh nation than any other class of men. spese 1 ORs are of 
e,ast ; Ss 7 az 

Posure to cold and oat cee the aching pains which long 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


THE. EXAMINER, 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —| Piano and Harmonium 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


a bination extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of bive . 
pi and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, pan SS Srmaneeee of con- 


» London, |: 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER | 


TIC-SANO. 


THE never-failing and i 
Nervous Prostration, 
cases effects 


+ ALSO HAS . OTHER PROPERTIES that 


by which he obtained their complete removal in a 
any inconvenience.—Forw 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, 
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on one Keyboard. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —{*ez,!xstewment can be 


Piayed separately or in com- 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —} Asay adapted for 


Church or Drawing-room. 


Orchestral lron Frame Piano,—} Perfect an.i most simple in 


mechanical arrangement. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —| Sspplies the great want of 


is musical age. 


dbkee Ss PQ sae 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 


for NEURALGIA, 

RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 

_ |. SCIATICA and GRAVEL), 
“©. NERVOUS and SICK. HEADACHES. 


‘TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEuMAtisM, NEURALGIA, GouT, 


Sctatica, Gravet, Lumpaco, Sick and N RAD- 

ACHE, as proved by numerous wpeolichned seedlisoniale. ” 

is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both young 
. ae old, ae ‘persons of the most delicate constitution with- 
is ithe : ORIGINAL SpPEciFIc for the above complaints $ 
it n tri approved of by the Medical i 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public a 


“ Undoubted remedy.” —Ciwil Service Gazette. 
“A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”~ Morning Post. 
“* A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Advertiser. 
“‘ Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its actior.” 
’ Court Foxrnal. 


.TIC-SANO ew eo a the system, and so 


flesh is heir to. 
Beware of imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 


Prices, ts. 14¢., 25. 34., 48. 6d., ont 11s. per Bottle. Of all the principal 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 





ip 314. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 


N ia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
sees fy eee, Rasen. Pe 
a permanent Cure. 
Sold only in Bottles, 2s. 9¢., 55., 115., and 21s., of 


H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists, 


6 Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


Pee HOLMAN 


PAD PLACED OVER. the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert. a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


[? CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and’good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
‘in the blood, whether al, larious, 
Bilions, &e. It will do for you what nothing 
_ else can. . Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
AiO .honsehold. n ' 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, tos. ; Special Size, 15°. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 25. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Streer, London, W. 


Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


(= AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


ith corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
years tormented with co ppy see boledacel oo 


ard address on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
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Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND:| 


CHAPTERS ON MADAGASCAR. 
By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., 


Of the London Missionary Society, 
Author of “‘ Madagascar and its People,” &c. 


“ Perhaps there is no country of similar capabilities, extent, and picturesque- 
ness of which we know so little as of Madagascar. Mr. Sibree has been fortunate 
in his subject, and has given us a valuable book, full of curious information. .... 
There are exhaustive chapters on the races, languages, religion, and superstitions 
of the island.”— Times. 


“There has been no such comprehensive account of Madagascar and its 
people in all their various aspects as the present.—Saturday Review. 


** Mr. Sibree is no exception to the rule, and treads not unworthily in the 
footsteps of his predecessors.—A thenaum. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, ats. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: 


THE STORY OF A WRECKED RECORD. 
Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 


Author of ‘* The Devil’s Advocate.” 


‘‘Mr. Greg has imagined and thought out his book with a vast amount of 
pains and earnestness, and condensed in it a quantity of materials of all sorts.”— 
Atheneum. 


“The moral to be deduced from Mr, Greg’s amusing and suggestive fable 
is that the human race would not find itself much the happier, on the whole, 
even were its ideals to be realised in full measure.....Mr. Greg discusses both 
pleasantly and thoughtfully these themes, and although his philosophy some- 
times grows rather mystic and transcendental, this slight defect does not much 
mar the general merit of his very readable book.” —G/obe. 


‘* We shall hope often to hear from the author of ‘ Across the Zodiac ’ again. 
He writes too thoughtfully to produce rapidly ; but his thoughts spring from a 
source too deep and genuine to speedily run dry.” —Sfectator. 


‘* The work displays great cleverness and power.” —Scotsman. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1880. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


MIRACLE PLAYS AND SACRED 


DRAMAS : 
AN. HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


By Dr. KARL HASE. 


Translated from the German by A. W. JACKSON, and Edited by the 
Rev. W. W. JACKSON, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


“* Professor Hase, as the preface states, ‘ writes as a cultivated Protestant 
theologian,’ and his observations are marked at once by sound religious feeling 
and great breadth of sympathy. He enters with keen appreciation into the 
spirit of the poetry and devotion of the Middle Ages.”—Literary World. 


“Professor Hase, whose book has just appeared in an English dress, is one 
of the few German theologians who combine great learning with fine literary 
taste ; this he does, however, in an eminent degree.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE 
SCANDINAVIAN ; 


Or, A Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse 
Literature. 


By FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., 


Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Translator of ‘‘ Gallus” and “ Charicles,” 
and Author of “‘ The Oxonian in Iceland.” 


London : TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill, 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at 








No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, - _ 


‘ 





OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By W. P. Anprew 
at ead He Meanie 
ee tee ee ee 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT of the DISAS. 


TROUS RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN against.the AKHAL TEKKE. 
KOMANS. Describing the March across the Burning Desert, the 
ing of Dengeel Tépé, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. 
CHARLES MARVIN. 8vo., with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s, 


THE GARDEN of INDIA; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H.C. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., B.C.S. 8yo, ras, 


DESTRUCTION of LIFE by SNAKES, HYDRO- 
oe &c., in WESTERN INDIA. By an Ex-Commisstonar,. 
cp. 2s. 6d. 


HERAT : The Granary and Garden of Central. Asia, 
With an Index anda Map. By Colonel G. B. MAtvuson, C.S.L, Author 
of “‘ History of the Indian Mutiny.” 8vo. 8s. mr 


DESERT LIFE. Recollections of an Expedition in 
the Soudan. By B. Sotymus. 8vo. 155. 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS : The Celebrities of 


the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demerrivs CHARLEs 
Boutcer, M.R.A.S., Author of ‘“‘ England and Russia in Central Asia.” 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE CHURCH under QUEEN ELIZABETH: an 


Historical Sketch. By the Rev. Freperick Greorce Ler, D.D., Vicar 
of All Saints, Lambeth, Author of ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Reforma. 
tion,” &c. With an Introduction on the Present Position of the Established 
Church. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


AKBAR: an Eastern Romance. By Dr. P. A. S. Van 
LimpurG-Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M. M. With Notes 
and an Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar. By Crements R. 
Markuan, C.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS at HOME and the RUSSIANS 
ABROAD. Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life un 
Alexander II. By H. SurHerRtanp Epwarps. Two vols. crown 8v0., 215., 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY and its CAMPAIGNS in 


TURKEY in 1877-18 By F. V. Greene, First Lieutenant in the 

of E United States Army, and lately Military Piaieei 
United States Legation at St. Petersburg. Second Edition. . 
with Atlas, 32s. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. ~ | 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS: 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, CHRONICLES | 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’EstRaNnGE. 2 vols. 218. 
“‘One of the best gossiping topographies since Leigh’ Hunt's ‘Old Court 
Suburb.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VOLS. HI- and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. By 
W. Hepwortu Dixon. Second Edition. 8vo., 30s. Completing the 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 1860 to 1863. 
the late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moteswortx, author of 
“ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. © 3 vols. \A 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Rosinson. Author of 


‘**Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


POET AND PEER. By Hamitron Aip#, author of 


“ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Depicatep To Lorp LyTTON. 
“* Poet and Peer’ is a novel of unusual merit. It is the best of Mr. Aide’s 
novels, and will interest and amuse every reader who takes it up.”—A thenaum: 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS THEY 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON. 3 vols. : 
a of } age novels of the Mas It is sure to bela exceedingly 
popular.”—Pos?. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary CEcIL Hay, 


Author of “‘Otp MyppEtTton’s Money,’ &c. SgconD EDITION. 3 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR GIBBIE. By Gxorot 


MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of ‘ Hurst 
BLACKETT’s STANDARD Liprary.” Price ss. Bound and illustrated. . 








in the County of Midclesex.—SaTurvay, May 8, 1880, 





